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Public messi Sale COpril 20 and 30 
MAGNIFICENT TAPESTRIES AND 
OTHER COSTLY APPOINTMENTS 


THE 


HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY RESIDENCE 


AT 871 FIFTH AVENUE — NEW YORK 
BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS OF HIS ESTATE 


— TAPESTRIES FRENCH FURNITURE 


Thirty-five superb examples including: Two Louis XV suites in Beauvais tapestry, two 
Two of the ‘Diana’ Fontainebleau tapestries Louis XV commodes finely mounted in bronze 
XVI century, Diana and Britomart and Niobe doré and shown at the Fiftieth Anniversary Ex- 
ceil tallies hibition, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 


~- ; : . York, 1920. Fire screens, tables, sedan chairs 
[wo Gobelins tapestries: one after L.J.—J. Du 


Rameau, cirea 1790, La Continence de Bayard: 
| the other by Cozette, After Le Barbier laine, 


and other pieces, and decerative objects. 





ee 
dated 1792, Sully Aux Pieds de Henri IV, both PAINTINGS 

from the second series of the Histoire de France. Madonna and Child with S$. Thomas and Nico- 
A set of three Brussels Teniers tapestries by demus by Lorenzo Costa; Equestrian Portrait of 
Daniel Leyniers, circa 1730: Procession of the Charles I by Van Dyck and atelier; Mrs Siddons 
Fat Ox, The Fish Quay and Milking Scene. by Lawrence; Woodman’s Return by Gains- 


: , ; borough and other works by other artists. 
An important series of four Royal Beauvais 


tapestries after J—B. H. Deshayes from a series 


of seven hangings, L’Iliade d’ Homére, with the SUMPTUOUS INTERIOR WORK 
arms of France and Navarre, circa 1760. OF THE MANSION 


Set of six Brussels Renaissance tapestries, The 


Chandeliers, sconces, two 16th century ceilings, 
Wars of Flavius Titus. 


bronze doors, paneling and an extraordinary 


Superb signed Beauvais tapestry after Boucher: walnut intarsia wainscoting executed circa 1550 
La Pipée Aux Oiseaux from Les Beaux Pas- for a chateau in Southern France; Régence 
torales. boiserie of the grand ballroom. 


EXHIBITION ON THE PREMISES — 871 FIFTH AVENUE — APRIL 27 and 28; 10 to 5 p.m. 
CARDS OF ADMISSION ARE REQUIRED ON SALE DAYS. APPLY PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE $1.00 
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SIR 

In your March 15 issue there was 
in article on modern art (Fruits of 
Exile) and two drawings of early 


Greek 


pages 


figures placed on opposite 
hese expressions of art rep 
resent opposite poles for me. The 
vase drawings are human and beau 
tiful; the paintings by Matta, Ernst, 
ind Seligmann have art qualities no 
doubt, but they lack human appeal 
ind are not beautiful, to me. Can 
any art which is without human ap 
peal be worth much? 

irticle 


he writer of the savs 


“one side or the other must inevi 
tably dominate.” I do not choose to 
this infiltra 


tion of European “‘culture.”” I recog 


be so dogmatic about 
nize valuable qualities in the works 
the ab 
take 


the good from their paintings and 


of these men, but I abhor 


normality in them. Can’t we 


dispose of the sewage? 


These men from Europe are 


products of a broken down social 
order—warped and twisted by the 
unwholesome atmosphere of a de 
Can the abnormal 


subject matter used in their paint 


cadent society 


ings ever result in truly great art? 
Has any great art of the past dealt 


with the abnormal? 


In ART NEWS 


APRIL, he 


caused by Germany's new and dras 


1917 consternation 
tic sea policy has lately spread to 
the art dealers who now begin to 
fear the collapse of the foreign pic- 
ture market. On several recent occa 


sions large shipments have been 
at the last 


response to the imploring telegrams 


withdrawn moment in 
of owners or of persons unwilling 
to be responsible for the loss of it 
replaceable objects. However, “. . . it 
is unlikely that this attitude will be 
maintained for long for this, like 
other phases of the war, will no 
doubt prove but a nine days’ won 
der.” 

\ literary duel during the course 
of which Manet’s Lunch on the 
Grass was denounced by one writer 
as a degenerate work of art, has re 
ceived fresh impetus in a letter writ 
ten from the Bahamas by Stephen 
Haweis. Mr. Haweis sharply berates 
the critic whose warped mentality 
regards as immoral the association 
of two unclothed models and two 
fully 
out that the personages in question 


dressed gentlemen, pointing 


might well be legally married and 
defying the critic to discover the 
slightest suggestiveness in the scene. 

A celebrated Houdon bronze en- 
titled La Frileuse has just been sold 
for $270,000 by Jacques Seligmann 
to an anonymous purchaser [Henry 
Clay Frick into whose collection it 
went to join three busts by the same 
artist]. The figure, until lately in 


EDITOR'S LETTERS 


Even the writer of the 
finds it difficult to make 
of these paintings. “In Europe After 


irticle 


sense out 


Rain by Max Ernst we feel as though 


his decay-riddled forms had passed 


the corruption stage and finalh 
turned into something organic— 
even useful—like a cross-section of 


1 lung, or a piece of cheese, or a 
crumbling monument which houses 
all kinds of secret animal and plant 
life.” ‘This most 
idequate appraisal of the work of 


art pictured. I 


incoherency is a 
hope the writer 
wasn’t serious 
I am sure that America will never 

accept what these men are offering 
us, but I hope that thev will find 
life here more wholesome than they 
have known it in Europe or else 
where, so that their talents will no 
longer be directed to psychopathic 
sordidness. 

Yours, etc. 

JOSEPHINE ‘THOMAS 
Minneapolis 


SIR 
ART News is first rate, the best 
irt magazine in the U. S. A. today, 
Yours, etc., 
Gerorce C, Aut 


Woodstock, N. ¥ 


25 Years Ago 


the Wallace Collection, is fifty-four 
inches high and thus considerably 
larger than the Louvre-owned Hou 
don. No replica of it is known to 
exist in bronze although the artist 
repeated the theme in marble. 
Riding in on the wave ef “Mod 
ernism” which is currently sweeping 
the art world, the Cézanne exhibi- 
tion at the Arden Studios has sur 
prised many in its qualities of sound 
and thoughtful draftsmanship. With 
such examples before him the spec 
tator can only wonder at the preten 
tions of the many self-declared “fol 
lowers of Cézanne” whose sole effort 
seems to be to offend the eye by 
crude color, faulty drawing, and 
misshapen figures. 
Barnard has been 
commissioned to do a statue of 
Isadora Duncan for the city of Paris. 
The piece, which will portray the 
dancer as La Marseillaise, Spirit of 
the Commune, will be placed in a 
park in or near Paris. ‘This artist has 
further figured in the news for his 
gift of an Abraham Lincoln statue 
to the Russian people in celebration 


George Grey 


of their recent revolution. 

A great Manet entitled The 
Absinthe Drinker has just been ac 
quired from Durand-Ruel by the 
Copenhagen Museum. Painted in 
1859 from a model who may be rec 
ognized in several of the artist's 
other pictures, it was formerly in 
the Faure Collection and brought 
200,000 francs at its sale in 1900. 
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Vississippi 4nnual 
in’ Watercolor 
BRAND NEW 


fA. nual, national in scope, brings 


watercolor an 


work from all parts of the country 
to Jackson, Mississippi, for a show 
it the Municipal Gallery there 
sponsored by the Mississippi Art 
One-third of the ex 


hibits were invited to set the stand 


\ssociation 


id. The Dixie jury then saw to it 
that other 
equal representation with the Deep 
South 


easterners, are 


sections had at least 


lhe two prize-winners, both 


David Fredenthal, 


whose brilliant mountainscape re 
ceived the Dr. Marion Souchon 
Award ($so), and Alfrida Storm 


for Winter Bouquet (the associa 
Bond Men 
tions went to Barse Miller, Helen 
Lotterhos, and W 


tion’s $25 Defense 


Hollingsworth, Jr. 


Great French Art 
in Grand R apids 


“ 4 RT of the French Republic” is 

: the title of a show at the Grand 
Rapids Art Gallery current through 
\pril. Actually, it is a double-head 
er including sixty nineteenth cen 
tury canvases from David and Ingres 
through Lautrec, Gauguin, and Ce 
zanne to Braque, Matisse, and 
Rouault, added to the Museum of 
Modern 
thirty Picassos. Rich in interest, en 
terprising in scope, the full-packed 
exhibition is a_ small 


Art’s touring exhibition of 


museum’s 


courageous answer to challenging 
current circumstances 

Drawn from museums, private, 
and dealers’ collections, the nine 
teenth century group touches not 
only early academism, but the real 
ism of Courbet and Millet, the ab 
sorbing figure style of Corot, and 
the newer developments, from Ma 
net, past the Impressionists, through 
Cézanne and the stars of the twen 


tieth century. 


19th Century Works 


~ 

to National Gallery 

RINGING the Washington Na 

tional Gallery's display into the 
twentieth century is the Rousseau’s 
The Equatorial Jungle, dated 1909, 
one of the forty-one French paint 
ings from the Chester Dale Collec 
tion which form an indefinite loan 
filling three large galleries. 

All of the French nineteenth cen 
tury movements which evolved in 
such rapid succession are represent 
ed by noted examples, and along 
with the Impressionists are exhib- 
ited six canvases by the American 
Mary Cassatt. By another woman 
Impressionist is Berthe Morisot’s 
In the Dining Room. 








Among the pictures ar 


five 
Cezannes including his portrait of 
Louis Guillaume; three Gano 

e; three Gauguins, 


one ot which 1S the 


Satirical 
Symbolist Self-Portrait; three Van 
Goghs; three ‘Toulouse Lautrecs. in 
cluding Quadrille at the Moulin 
Rouge (reproduced as trontispiece) , 
Delacroix, Daumier, Corot. Courbet, 
Boudin, Latour. 
Renoir, irtists 


illustrated bv this group of Dale 


Fantin 
ind Sisley are other 


Pissarro, 


loans 


A ntique Textiles 
Dupl icated 


ATES] 


4 tions of historically 


in the series of restora 


unportant 
American buildings for which Franco 
Scalamandre has supplied reproduc 
tions of fabrics is 


antique Gore 


Place, built eight miles from Bos 


GORE PLACE, BOSTON 


AN ANTIQUE brocade imitated 
by Scalamandre through special dves 
and weaving processes 


ton on what was once the Old Sud 
bury Post Road by 
George 


Christopher 
Washington's first 
appointee as U, 5S. District Attorney 
of Massachusetts and one-time gov 
ermnor of the state. The Scalaman 
dré fabrics, donated by him, were 


Gore, 


specially woven and dyed, include 
a rich gold silk brocade for the 
drawing-room, an acorn design for 
the library, and a blue brocade for 
the oval room with color scheme 
borrowed from Mrs. 
and gold Lowestoft. Original colors 
and patterns have been followed 
wherever possible. 


Gore’s_ blue 


San Francisco: A 


. Y 

Circus Show 

b oitegge id and Spangles—Arts 
WJ of the Circus” is the lively and 
vernal big show current at the San 
Francisco Museum of Art. This is 
the first of a series planned by the 

(Continued bottom of page 7) 
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VERNISSAGE 


ERE is a miscellany of art news recently arrived from the 
| Dark Continent of our day—Axis-controlled Europe. Col 
lected by cable, by letter, by word of mouth, and from Euro 
pean publications—all the devious channels of wartime infor 
mation—it is presented here with no guaranty of accuracy, 
though with the assurance that it has been checked as much 
as possible for truth as well as weighed for its significance to 
American readers. 

[he sum is one of amazingly sustained interest in art through 
out Germany and Italy and also in Nazi-occupied France and 
the Netherlands. Its manifestations are hard to measure, despite 
all the exhibition activity, because nowhere is there a free expres 
sion of taste. Only Nazi-sanctioned artists can exhibit, and 
from the descriptions of their offerings one gets the idea that 
even from this group only those have been culled who illus 
trate some propagandistic or social theme of the New Order. 

But one tendency can be measured accurately: the obvious 
bull market for sales of established art, modern and ancient. 
You could hardly call that a manifestation of supreme confi 
dence in the New Order on the part of Frenchmen and Hol 
landers, for the idea, even with the occupying Germans of any 
affluence whatever, seems to be to get one’s money into a 
tangible asset as quickly as possible. Apart from reports of ready 
sales of living School of Paris men at fixed price levels through 
the regular galleries, a recent auction of modern pictures in 
Paris, arranged by Fclix Feneon, the writer on Seurat, is reported 
to have realized for a series of Seurat’s tiniest oil sketches a 
little more than 300,000 francs (about $7,000 at the official 
exchange rate) each! In the same sale, a late Vuillard brought 
240,000 francs (about $5,500), and an Ingres Portrait of the 
Engraver Desmarais 1,240,000 francs (about $28,200). A few 
weeks later at the Drouot salerooms, a Goya Self-Portrait whose 
attribution was officially doubted by the auctioneer was knocked 
down for 1,500,000 francs (about $34,100) 

In Amsterdam, a recent auction at Frederik Muller’s well 
known galleries revealed not only an enthusiastic group of 
buyers for the garden variety of Dutch seventeenth centur 
‘little masters”—a De Heem Still-life bringing 34,000 guilders 
(ofcially $17,000)—but also ready investors in the hitherto 
disdained Dutch Romanticists, a Bakker Korft bringing 7,60 
guilders (about $3,800), a Springer 5,000 guilders (about 
$2,500). Simultaneously the old firm of Wisselingh virtually 
sold out its exhibition of French and Dutch nineteenth century 
pictures by Jongkind, Mauve, Maris, Boudin, Courbet, Fantin- 
Latour, Forain, Monticelli, Pissarro, Redon, and others. 


Not all the news, of course, is of the art market. For instance, 
[ am sure Americans will be thrilled to learn that in the paint- 
ing competition announced for the huge exposition planned in 
Cremona in 1943, beside “representations of the subject pre- 
viously fixed by I] Duce, “he New Europe Rising Out of 
Blood,’ pictoris il and plastical portraits of representative persons 
of the Axis are also admitted by Signor Mussolini.” 

So much for Nazi-dominated Europe. Turning to the last 
transatlantic citadel of democracy, the London art world can 
also report commendable activity in the last few  blitzless 
months. In March John Rothenstein, Director of the Tate 
Gallery, announced that “it has now proved possible to arrange 
for an exhibition of wartime acquisitions. . . . Since the damage 
suffered by the Tate Gallery during the 1940 raids has ren- 
dered it unsuitable for exhibition purposes, the pictures will 
be shown at the National Gallery. The collections at the 
‘Tate have been enriched on a quite exceptional scale during 
the last two years. The Knapping Fund, bequeathed in 1939 for 
the purchase of modern works of art, has enabled the trustees 
to buy more extensively than was hitherto possible. . . . The 
exhibition will provide a microcosm of the scope of the Gallery, 
including works by, among others, Blake, Etty, Madox Brown, 
Rossetti, Sickert, Steer, John, Whistler, Sargent, Renoir, Lau- 
trec, Cezanne, and Rouault. . . . Arrangements have been made 
for all irreplaceable works to be removed from the galleries at 
night and placed in a specially constructed shelter.” 

No less goes for the actual market in London. Christie’s, in 
their new auction rooms in Derby House that replace the 
famous old King Street premises which were completely bombed 
out, held a large sale on March 27 of old and modern masters, 
which realized £34,527 ($139,489) for the day’s session. The 
high record was made by a Reynolds, the Portrait of Countess 
Waldegrave, with 8,000 guineas ($33,600); an Allan Ramsay 
Princess of Wales brought 1,000 guineas ($4,200); and a small 
Corot landscape 1,960 guineas ($8,232 

Leaving aside the fascination of what seems to us like the 
life of another world, there are a few valuable lessons to Ameri- 
cans in these reports. It is not that Paris or Amsterdam or 
London prices are higher or lower than those in New York; 
it is only that there are prices at all. It is not merely that there 
is still room in both the militarized enemy and enemy-occupied 
countries, as well as on the island of our embattled British allies, 
for artistic activity, but that there is time seriously to consider art 
as a part of life. At a moment when America is undergoing the 
throes of transition from peacetime to wartime existence, it is 
well to remember what those whose experience in this war is 
much longer than ours have found to be lasting values. A.M. F. 








(Continued from page 6) 
Museum to analyze in terms of art 
a popular American activity. For 
the purpose, a large part of the 
building has been appropriated and 
giant posters add to the splash. 
Henry Ringling North has lent his 
Norman Bel Geddes models for the 
streamlined Ringling circus, and 
these are displayed in the central 
court made to simulate a big top 
The large exhibition gallery has 
been subdivided into units devoted 


Guggenheim Awards 
to the menagerie, the ring, acro 


bats, clowns, and so on in each of in Art Field 
Which are exhibited appropriate EN 
Paintings, sculpture and black-and 
Whites. With the clowns, for ex 


ample, are works by Tiepolo, Callot, 
Longhi, Rowlandson, as well as by 
Picasso, Rouault, Gifford Beal and 
Walt Kuhn. 

Not only does the art exhibited 
illustrate the circus as subject mat 
ter for artists, but it traces the his 
tory of the circus back to the days 
of the Roman arena and the me 
diaeval court fool. 


artists and  art-historians 
were included in this year’s list 


of Guggenheim Fellowship winners. 


Painters are Joseph Hirsch of Phila the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 
delphia, James E. Peck of Cleve and Dr. Hans Baron of Queens 
land, Dean Fausett of Augusta,, College were granted awards for 
Georgia, Cameron Booth of Minne Renaissance studies, and Dr. Saul 
apolis, Dong Kingman of San Fran Weinberg of the Princeton Insti 
cisco. Sculptors Marion Sanford of — tute for Advanced Study and Dr. 
New York and Charles Rudy of Doro Levi of Princeton University, 
Ottsville, Pennsylvania, won awards, 
and in the field of photography a 
Guggenheim was granted to Wright 
Morris of Brooklyn. 

The art historians are Dr. Meyer 
Schapiro of Columbia for prepara 
tion of a corpus of mediaeval manu 
script art. and Dr. Otto Benesch of 
Harvard to prepare a corpus of 
Rembrandt drawings. In_ related 
subjects Father Vincent J. Flynn of 


received fellowships for ‘archaeolog 
ical studies. 


Poster Competition, 


Sale for Forces 


ANDS off the Americas” is the 

spirit behind the Museum of 
Modern Art’s 1942 poster competi 

(Continued on page 35) 

































LENT BY THE CHESTER DALE COLLECTION TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY, WASHINGTON, D. C. (SEE NOTE ON PAGE 6) 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY: “QUADRILLE AT THE MOULIN ROUGE” 
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AS CHILE PAINTS TODAY 


BY CARLOS HUMERES SOLAR 


Launched on a tour of American mu- 
seums, which will eventually bring it 
to the Metropolitan in New York, the 
good-will show of Chilean art brought 
to this country through the Office of 
the Coérdinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs got off to an auspicious start at 
the Toledo Museum of Art. ART News 
presents for the occasion an article by 
Sr. Carlos Humeres Solar, Director of 
the School of Fine Arts, University of 
Chile, who describes the important role 
which his government is now playing 
in the cultural affairs of his country. 


MPNHE year 1928 is a decisive date in 

the evolution of Chilean art. A gov- 
ernment of full political authority, as 
was that of President Ibanez in_ its 
origins, put into effect radical reforms, 
among which was included that of art 
instruction. 

Thus in this year was reorganized the 
National Conservatory of Music, chang- 
ing completely its antiquated plans of 
study for others more in accord with the 


ADVANCED tendencies may be 
noted in “Interior” by Camilo 
Mori (right) who has exhibited 
at official salons in four coun- 
tries. Carlo Pedraza shows his 
refinement of and deli- 
cacy of color in “Landscape in 
Spring” (below 


vision 


aesthetics and pedagogy of our time, and 
calling to the faculty well prepared art- 
ists of broad and flexible mentality. 

In the field of fine arts, the measures 
taken for the achievement of this renova- 
tion were even more energetic and were 
of the greatest importance for the future. 
The Minister of Public Education, Sr. 
Pablo Ramirez, realizing that the School 
of Fine Arts was not developing accord- 
ing to modern standards, closed this insti- 
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tution for two years and sent thirty prom- 
ising young artists to Europe for ad- 
vanced study. 

This measure brought forth results 
easily understandable if we consider the 
historic past, which was in the Colonial 
era a simple reflection of Spanish-Ameti- 
can Baroque from Lima and Quito, 
and after the achievement of independ- 
ence was a result of the influence of 
European masters, especially the French 
of academic tendencies, in whose studios 
were formed the few Chilean artists who 
left their country in search of broader 
horizons in the last century. 

Although among the artists of the past 
there are some of whom we feel justly 
proud, it was necessary to break the yoke 
of a tradition which ignored all the pos- 
sibilities opened to modern art by the 
post-Cezanne movement in Europe. 
Thus, this pilgrimage of 1928, at a mo- 
ment of exceptional artistic investigation, 
brought back to the country a new and 
alert conception formed by contact with 
the most renowned masters of Europe, 
without prejudice toward any tendency, 
however revolutionary it might be. 

Another factor of primary importance 
was the creation of the Faculty of Fine 
Arts in 1930. The incorporation of this 
Faculty into the University of Chile ac- 
complished the centralization of both 
music and the plastic arts in the curricu- 
lum of higher education, and gave them 
the autonomy and freedom which univer- 
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rOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 


NOTABLE in the painting of Enrique Lopez is such disarming simplicity 
and directness as appears in “The Girl with the Doll.” 


sity teaching enjoys in Chile. ‘Thanks to this privilege, which 
places the University and the Colleges that form it outside of 
any political partisanship or interference, the School of Fine 
Arts was able to select its teaching staff from those artists who 
had just returned from their studies in Europe. It was they 
who imparted a sense of modernity to their methods of teach 
ing, the results of which we can appreciate today. 

The transcendental importance that we attribute to the 
reforms introduced into the School of Fine Arts can be esti 
mated only if one takes into account the fact that State control 
of education has existed in Chile since the independence of 
the colony from Spain, and this School, founded in 1849, had 
been since then the principal center of art education. 

The tradition of -the Official Salons, those exhibitions or 
ganized by the State which have existed in Chile since 1887, 
has been a powerful stimulus to the national arts. When the 
Faculty of Fine Arts was established in 1930, the organization 
of these Salons became one of its prerogatives, an effective ally 
in helping the renovating spirit of the young artists to triumph 
over the indifference of the public and the strong opposition of 
academic reactionaries. 

The first Salons presented by the Faculty reflected the very 
lively recent impressions the Chilean artists had received from 
their European masters. From there it was clear that various, 
and at times contradictory, aesthetic trends had opened new 
possibilities of expression to contemporary art. 

These Salons could be considered a banner, a manifesto, of 
modernity which the new artist flaunted before the public and 
the reactionaries. Once this aim was accomplished, the new art 
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in Chile turned to the less combative and more important task 
of assimilating these teachings and recreating them into an 
intimate and personal means of artistic expression. The results 
of this quest to find the authentic national note that could 
unmistakably express the spirit of Chilean art, can now be 
observed in this exhibition. 

In order to understand the Chilean people and the art in 
which their spirit is expressed, a short study of the elements 
which have forged the nation seems indispensable. 

Racially, Chile is distinguished among the peoples of America 
by a strong homogeneity. The nation was populated during the 
Colonial period almost exclusively by Spanish; Castilians in the 
time of the conquest, Basques later. In Chile, these Spaniards 
did not, as in other American regions, find a strong deeply 
rooted aboriginal culture that might have been able to modify 
their spirit and customs. 

Furthermore, geographic isolation helped to keep the tra 
ditional soul of Spain intact in this country. In the deeds of 
Chilean history, in the psychological study of the Chilean of 
all social classes, one can observe unmistakable traces of the 
Spain of the sixteenth century; a restraint of emotion which is 
maintained unalterably in the face of either prosperity or mis- 
fortune, and in which there is a touch of irony, revealing a deep 
sense of human dignity. At the same time, a gracious cordiality, 
frank and hospitable, inherited from the Spanish and Arabic 
tradition, unites with the haughtiness and independence which 
is proverbially Spanish. 

It has been said that mountainous countries, such as Chile, 
stamp a special mark on the man who inhabits them; an inner- 


most concentration, a_ reflective (Continued on page 36) 


GRACE and sensitivity mark the sculpture of Raul Vargas, author of this 
“Portrait of Sra. Sara Parnatt.” 
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An ART News Critique of the 


The Jewell 
of ‘he ‘Times 


BY RALPH FLINT 


IKE the well-tested receipt for making a home, it takes a 
heap o’ writing to turn out the New York Times. Boldly 
boxed on page one, “All the News That's Fit to Print” sets 
the tone and temper of this great American daily which for 
years eschewed such bids for popular favor as cross-word 
puzzles, comic-strip figurations, chatter columns, high-geared 
commentators, and café-society close-ups. No metropolitan pub- 
lication, except perhaps the telephone directory, compares in 
coverage, completeness of detail, and sobriety of statement. 
Recently Cue gave Arthur Hays Sulzberger the accolade for 
“perpetuating in a world almost blind 
with prejudice Adolph Ochs’ high tra 
dition of complete, impartial news re 
porting and restrained editorial com 
ment,” and quoted him as saying “I 
believe that an unbiased newspaper is 
essential to our democratic system, 
that if it fails the order itself will pass. 
| believe therefore that it must be pro- 
tected from bias, both from within and 
without, and the publisher no less than 
those who write the news must share 
in this responsibility.” 

When, in 1927, Sulzberger selected 
Edward Alden’ Jewell, then on the 
general staft of the Times, to share with 
Elisabeth Luther Cary the duties of 
covering the art world—Miss Cary re 
fused to think of herself as “critic,” in 
sisting on the status of “reviewer” or 
“reporter” to the end—he must have 
felt that this young writer had the es- 
sential qualifications for the job. Until 
that time, Jewell’s career had only indirectly touched on art; 
tather had his early years of newspaper writing and magazine 
editing resulted in an irresistible urge to become a novelist. 

Born in Grand Rapids in 1888 where he received the major 
part of his schooling, Jewell, instead of pushing on to college, 
elected at twenty-one to go abroad. Like many another young 
American of that period, he stood amazed before the wonders 
of the European art galleries, and fell promptly under the spell 
of the great masters. Following marriage to a promising young 
singer from his home town, he reported for the Grand Rapids 
Herald from 1911 to 1914, when he moved to Washington to 
setve as under-secretary to his uncle, Senator William Alden 
Smith; but a year of shifting weight from one foot to the other, 
plus the discomfort of unwittingly threatening the security of 
his uncle’s two other secretaries’ positions, set him in motion 






Critics 





JEWELL, seen by photographer: Estelle Wolf 
and by his secretary Gene Hays (top of page) 
ponders the rights of American art. 






“All the News That's 
Fit to Print.” 
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again, and he arrived in New York armed with letters of intro- 
duction, prepared to make good on his own. Jobs were par- 
ticularly scarce just then and he passed from one profitless 
interview to the next. Down to his last letter, he barely escaped 
wilting altogether before landing at the door of Bessie (Varnum 
Poor) Breuer’s office at the Tribune where he found welcome 
and work. Editorial positions on the World Court Magazine 
and Everybody’s accounted for 1916-17, after which he returned 
to the Tribune as Sunday Editor, a position he held until 1919, 
except for a period of military service in the U. S. Army. 

Then came the novels. Jewell’s ex- 
perience in having his first three manu- 
scripts accepted simultaneously is prob- 
ably unique in publishing circles, thanks 
to his enterprising literary agent who 
persuaded Knopf that The Charmed 
Circle (a story of modern Paris), used 
as ice-breaker for The White Kami (a 
China Seas tale which promised best- 
seller results), would launch Jewell in 
quick order. The Moth Decides, deal- 
ing with the Middle West, was to 
clinch matters. The three novels, bound 
alike appeared within a year and a half, 
but contrary to expectation The 
Charmed Circle proved most successful. 
The Jewells were much on the move 
during these romancing years, in Europe 
and Bermuda, and in 1924 Jewell was 
in Ireland reporting for the Christian 
Science Monitor and sitting in at Yeats’ 
literary evenings. A contemporary love 
story came next on Jewell’s assembly 
line, but it never took off; twenty per cent, the author admits, 
somehow refused to jell. 

When Jewell went to the Times he came in contact with 
Elisabeth Luther Cary, then at the peak of her critical powers. 
Among the men and ‘women who have written of art in 
America, Miss Cary was unique. Witty, gracious, with an 
elusive, hide-and-seek charm that was Henry-Jamesian to a 
degree, she moved through the galleries with an air of authority 
which came from her complete identification with her work 
and the Times. She owned a considerable share of stock in the 
sheet, inherited from her father, and instinctively one felt 
that Miss Cary was the Times. In those days her articles ap- 
peared in the magazine section obliging her to review shows so 
far ahead of schedule that she once remarked to me wrily that 
she practically never saw pictures (Continued cn page 31) 
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for Victory 


{ Timely Double 


26th 


F THE title “Victory and Indepen 
| dence”’ failed to needle the exhibitors 
to desired heights of patriotic hate o1 
rapture, the name is at least a brave and 
appropriate one for America’s leading 
progressive salon: the juryless 26th An 
nual of the Society of Independent Ar 
tists at the Fine Arts Building. 

Taking at his word John Sloan, who 
prefaced the catalogue, we went in to 
track down the fresh untrammelled talent 
which he promises in this “rewarding 
hunting ground.” If there were startling 
or even shocking individual moments 
to our visit, there was also none of 
that creeping numbness which generally 
strikes about the second room along in 
the conventional large assemblage. ‘The 
show adds up to variety and in variety 
there is freshness, an invaluable con- 
tribution to the run of the mill annuals, 





SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS 


The Independents Also Plug 


4nnual 
7 opical Painting than the Title Indicates 


Votto for Their 
Contains 


Which 


Less 


and one for which the Society has ou 
personal thanks. 

Inevitably in such events the tempta 
tion is to look for primitives, here well 
rewarded in Adeh’s stately watercolor 
profile portrait and in Herman Dommey 
ers Stitch in Time which bespeaks an 
inborn sense of color and composition. 
By contrast Lebduska (whose price, in 
cidentally, now stands at $1,750) ap 
pears contrived indeed. For the kind of 
primitive to get a smile out of, see George 
\ulont’s Come and Get It, a stand of 
woods bristling with American khaki. 
Equally unsophisticated but more ex 
pert is William Fellini’s Poverty where 
the lamentable cracks in the wall are 
done in Harnett-like trompe I’oeil. 

With a great many figure pieces and 
few landscapes, the general effect of the 
show is light, bright, and gay. We notice 


A SENSE OF MYSTERY and suspense is conveved by Karl Schrag in “The Edge of Town,” 


painted in rich though almost clashing color. 
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BY ADEH, artist-inventor: “Mrs. Joseph Me 
Donough, Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, New York.” 


that the unjuried painter maintains his 
traditional interest in nudity for itself; 
that there is considerable experiment in 
presentation methods; that there is a 
notable absence of studio pieces. In other 
words that painting as a gentlemanly 
pastime is on the wane and that the ma- 
jority here want to say something. Karl 
Schrag very definitely does. The Edge of 
the Town is quite luridly fascinating in 
color and holds a sense of suspense in 
the people waiting on housetops, the hot, 
hurrving crowds below, the mysterious 
moonlit countryside stretching far away. 
red Buchholz, the secretary of the So- 
ciety, offers another City Scene attrac- 
tive in color, which shows that he stands 
somewhere between Gropper and Her- 
man Maril. Erma Allen’s Quarry Pit is as 
rich in paint as any Vlaminck. We could 
wish for as much warmth in Nathaniel 
Koffman’s Women at Stream to live 
up to its most excellent composition. The 
smallest picture in the show is also the 
most atmospheric. It is Paul Christensen’s 
Brewing Storm. If a little in the comic 
strip line, Caroline Faber does amusing 
things with Sketch Class and New York 
Play Pen. It is a pleasant prospect that 
Olga Margolis glimpses From My Win- 
dow. 

Less satisfactory are the products of 
the few familiar names in the show. Per- 
haps they feel a trifle superior about the 
Independents. But two at least do not 
let us down: Philip Evergood with his 
jolly little Rape of Europa, so delicate in 
color, and Nathaniel Dirk who goes on 
a happy textural jag in Net Menders. Rk. F. 
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The Academy's First Annual 


on the Avenue 


The Sky's No Longer the Limit in 


the Landscapes. Best Paintings in 


the NA.’s 116th Yearly Exhibition 


VN KIES are no longer what they were— 
S undramatic. Not a few contempo 
rary painters make the sky the most ex 
citing part of their pictures, compared 
with which the lower parts are drab in- 
deed. Perhaps this is just an earmark of 
the times, a reflection of contemporary 
man’s faith in reading the skies scientifi 
cally for auspices to probe the weather 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


WINNER OF the Thomas B. Clarke Prize ot 


$100: “Eastside Local’? by Douglas Gorsline. 


of the future. It is a fact that skies have 
latterly been so stepped up in tempo as 
to make a good thick sky of yesteryear, 
like the cumulus-studded effects of the 
old Dutchmen, seem leaden, laden, and 
drowsy. With the Dutchmen and the 
Impressionists skies were pegged, as it 
were. They went nowhere. Nowadays the 
sky’s the limit for skies. 

These remarks are inspired by the Na- 
tional Academy’s Annual, its first in the 
new Fifth Avenue building, in which 
there are some thundering good land 


scapes, although the majority of prizes 
went to still-lifes and portraits. In keep- 
ing with such skies the rest of the land 
scape is in spontaneous harmony. In- 


comparable richness, whether the paint 
handling has been thick or thin, is the 
result. Accept Elouise Egan’s The Walled 
Town as an example. Here is something 
different and, though it has been spo- 
radically tried before, comparatively new. 
It may be the landscape convention of 
the most near future. She builds up her 
Algerian hillside—the buildings of which 
are under the cloud of night—with a 
greasy black impasto having a dark violet 
suffusion. ‘Then the climax of impasto 
goes into the dramatic tree of the fore 
ground. She creates of thickly graduated 
impasto almost literally palpable and 
quivering foliage, sparkling under the 
subtle radiance of the night. It is an ex- 
pressive and effective canvas, but the only 
thing against the fashion, if it is to be 
one, will be the drain on one’s purse. 

A no less brilliant result in a canvas 
only a whit below the Egan is John Fol- 
insbee’s Adirondacks. His skies splutter 
and crack with all sorts of unconven- 
tional, exciting lines and expressive sym- 
bols, which, as one talks of them and 
those in Leon Dabo’s Provence, may seem 
inane and overdone, but which greatly 
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UNDER THIRTY-FIVE, 
with his “I 





WAYMAN ADAMS’ “Portrait of Hobart Nich- 


ols,” popular current president of the Academy. 


add to your and everybody’s enjoyment. 

However the jury felt about it, the 
story with the Annual this year is that 
of a series of power-house landscapes, 
starred among which, as it appears to 
this observer, are Chauncey F. Rvder’s 
gossamerily handled but robustly im- 
aginative Talc Mine, Stanley Crane’s 
oily Late Summer, Maurice Sievan’s po 
etic First Snow, Renouard’s Wet Snow, 
Ann Brockman’s Quarry Sunset, Emil 
Kosa’s In the Catskills, full of the lush, 
green river vegetation of the Upper 
Hudson Valley, and Francis Speight’s 
unconscionably beautiful Industrial Area, 

(Continued on page 33) 


Giovanni Martino qualified for and won the S. ]. Truman Prize of $350 
rice Street,” a somber-toned but effective winter landscape. 
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KNOEDLER GALLERIES 


DETAILS of the Petrus Christus “Death of the Virgin” (reproduced on the cover), an early work, ca. 1440-45, revealing both psychological comprehension 
and broad landscape treatment of this Bruges colorist in the Van I vck tradition. Dropping of the Virgin’s girdle to St. Thomas (left), sleeping Apostle (right). 


The Masters of Gothic Flanders 


l nique Panorama of the Primitives 
from Van Eyck to Bosch 


BY DORIS BRIAN 


UTTING to work the Flemish painters of five hundred 

years ago in the interest of a free Belgium, a view of that 
country’s first great artistic epoch has been assembled at the 
galleries of M. Knoedler & Company for the benefit of the 
Society for Aid to Belgian Seamen. The pictures have several 
jobs to perform. They are eloquent today not only as examples 
of an indomitable spirit still vital in the entire Netherlands, 
but also as works of art of great validity, lively with contempo- 
rary interest for their own sakes. The thirty panels—some of 
them loans from the Brussels Museum in this country since 
they came here for the Worcester-Philadelphia Flemish exhi 
bition in 1939, others lent by American museums and private 
collectors—offer a succulent synopsis of prevailing styles in 
Bruges, Brussels, and Antwerp from about 1430 to 152: 

Just because the pictures are for the most part of intimate 
size rather than large decorative projects, they present admir- 
able solutions of artistic problems which still occupy our 
painters and their patrons. What modern portraitist, if he 
could present characterizations as strong as the dark-cloaked 
Memling portrait of a man against a landscape or the Van Orley 


Dr. Zelle (colorplate, page 20), would fail to get commissions, 
particularly if, as these painters, he had the gift of creating an 
artistic entity which is infinitely more than a mere limning? 
And what woman wouldn’t sit to Rogier and bear the truth 
about the plainness of her features if she could capture for her 
overmantle a modern Lady of High Rank? (Opposite page.) 

But it is not only the Flemish portraitists to whom our 
painters might profitably go to school. The fifteenth century 
artists of this region were not yet landscapists or still-life 
painters per se, but they were the fathers of both genres. Petrus 
Christus knew his tactile qualities and he also understood the 
aesthetic validity of the “cube, the cylinder, and the sphere” 
when he painted the objects on desk and shelves in St. Jerome 
in his Study. So did the later Bosch when he drew the large 
coffer in Allegory of Avarice (detail page 19). Christus also 
knew how to select for idyllic landscape effects when he glanced 
through door and window in The Death of the Virgin (cover, 
and details on this page). In the tableau Memling made in his 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian (page 16), square off the cityscape 
vista and you will find an arrangement of opposed solid shapes 
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LENT BY MR. AND MRS JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN: “A Lady of High Rank,” perhaps Isabella of Portugal. Datable between 1425 


25 and 1430, it is an example of the 
, : e of the 
sympathetic portrait manner of this superb designer 5 





LENT BY THE ROYAL MUSEUMS OF FINE ARTS OF BELGIUM, BRUSSELS 


MEMLING: “Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” ca. 1470. Graceful, ultra-refined tableau in clear tones perhaps painted for the Archers’ Guild at Bruges. 
Memling’s interest in the fine, plastically conceived landscape was as great as his concern with the figures. 


not unlike those of the Poussin “remaking after nature” that 
Cézanne aimed at. Similar is the view of the tiny distant build- 
ing against mountains in Van der Goes’ Holy Family (color- 
plate page 21) marvelous in its selective veracity and at the 
same time impressive to partisans of the abstract. 

Perhaps more important for us than the observation and 
recording of the landscape and still-life details is the manner 
in which the Flemings incorporated them into their figure com 
positions. Remarkable in themselves, they are even more note- 
worthy as properly subordinated enrichments. Whereas man 
was the chief interest in Italy at this period, in Flemish, as in 
present day American painting, he at least divides the spotlight 
with nature, even in the most psychologically penetrating work. 
Indeed, in some cases he is himself interesting chiefly as a 
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natural phenomenon. The Van Orley Dr. Zelle would be 
a powerful portrait if the figure were merely silhouetted against 
a dark ground, but how much more interesting it becomes for 
the interplay of background and foreground accessories! In 
Gerard David’s La Vierge a la soupe au lait (opposite) there 
are at least three small still-lifes worthy of a Chardin (or a 
Derain) plus a miniature view of Bruges, complete with details 
of figures and swans, composed with a sweep which would 
carry off well at any period. (Indeed, this artist was one. of 
the most material contributors to Flemish landscape painting.) 
Yet, the picture is really about a mother and a child painted 
by a man who, beyond a doubt, understood the psychology and 
the anatomy of both and who had a flair for precision and 
color. The trick was in giving to everything its proper place. 
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Few of our contemporanes could ac 
complish this and still be so exact. 

But in addition to the acute observa 
tion and the wherewithal to set it down, 
what the best artists of this school really 
achieved was direction of their guild 
maintained standards of technical perfec 
tion toward the human 
psychological, even spiritual, values. ‘The 
technical Van_ Evck, 


maker of the epoch, certainly 


expression of 
magician, pace 
under 
stood his fellow creatures and was able 
to convey his understanding of them 
in a universally comprehensible man- 
ner. His less towéring follower, Petrus 
Christus, who intensified the colors and 
added spatial and atmospheric concepts, 
was able to paint in the Eyckian vein 
not only in the telling features of the 
Detroit Museum’s St. Jerome in_ his 
Study (dated 1442, two years before 
Christus was registered in the Bruges 
Guild of St. Luke, and attributed by 
some, at least in part, to Van Eyck) but 
in the gem-like. portrait of a. scornful 
monk lent by the Bache collection. In 
the arresting early Death of the Virgin 
the expressions on the Apostles’ faces— 
remonstrating John with open book, even 
the surprised ‘Thomas receiving the Vir- 
gin’s girdle through the doorway (detail 
page 14)—reveal a_ predisposition to 
psychology. This rich composition, the 
first known Flemish treatment of the 


subject, painted between 1440 and 1445 
when the artist was in his early thirties, 
has been in private European collections 
since shortly after 1500 and is in this 
exhibition publicly shown for the first 
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LENT ANONY MOUSLY 
DIRK BOUTS: “Mourning Virgin” (detail), 


sensitive, dramatic prototype for such panels. 


18 


time in America. [t is intense in impact, 
brilliant in hue. 

\ vehement comprehension of the 
human drama in terms of superlative de 
sign was the contribution of Rogier van 
der Weyden, the first great figure of the 


school of whose 


Brussels, quiet but 
perspicacious and sympathetic portrait 
manner is represented by the earliest 
picture in the current show. Continuing 
the Rogier manner in the neighboring 
town of Louvain, the Dutch-born color 
ist, Dirk Bouts, painted the superb little 
Weeping Virgin, originally pendant to 
a Man of Sorrows, and, scholars agree, 
the supreme example of this popular and 
much copied subject. Had Rogier made 
her, the mouth would probably have 
been as expressive as the eyes (as in the 
case of figures in his magnificent Depo- 
sition at the Escorial), but the sorrow 
here, if quieter, is nonetheless deep, and 
the plight of a Mother who has lost her 
Son to a cause is only too topical in 1942. 
In the realism of the rendering of tears, 
the reddened eyes, the spiritual problem 
is not overlooked. But neither is there 
an emotional orgy. The balance between 
accurate observation and dramatic inter 
pretation is skillfully maintained—another 
lesson for contemporaries. Rogieresque 
too are the graceful and highly refined 
Christus panels of the Virgin and Child 
shown at Knoedler’s. 

Strongly influenced both by Van Eyck 
and Rogier was Hugo van der Goes 
whose early style, stemming in part from 
both, is shown in The Holy Family 
(colorplate page 21) listed in the Brus- 
sels Museum catalogue as by a pupil but 
thought by Max Friedlander to be an 
early painting from the hand of the 
master himself. 

Lively, sometimes almost precious in 
his refinement, human psychology was 
not the forte of the German-born Mem- 
ling, the Filippino Lippi of the North, 
who so enriched his adopted town of 
Bruges with gracious pictures marked by 
their beauty of compositional arrange- 
ment and crystallization of color. In his 
work nature competes stiffly with man. 
But though his saints may at times be 
wooden, too fin-de-siécle to betray emo- 
tion, Memling as portraitist could set 
down the human features so faithfully 
that the living man behind them shows 
through almost in spite of the painter. 
Look, for example, at the pensive Man 
with a Pink lent by the Morgan Library 
or the vigorous yet serene Italian he 
represents in the anonymously lent 
Portrait of a Man. 


Se ee aa eal 


LENT ANONYMOUSLY 
BOSCH: “Allegory of Avarice,”’ ca. 


1510, pink- 
ish grisaille (see detail opposite). 


The early sixteenth century saw the 
economic rise of Antwerp and the de- 
velopment of the great artistic center 
there to be splendidly climaxed a century 
later in the oeuvre of Peter Paul Rubens. 
Jan Provost, represented currently by 
his allegorical panels of Avarice and 
Death, perhaps influenced by Diirer 
whom he met when the latter visited 
the Netherlands in 1520, stands as a 
connecting link between the waning 
school of Bruges and the ascending one 
of Antwerp. But of historical as well as 
intrinsic interest is a painting which 
bears the first recorded coat of arms of 

(Continued on page 32) 
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LENT ANONYMOUSLY TO THE KNOEDLER GALLERIES 


DETAIL of the Hieronymous Bosch “Allegory of Avarice” (opposite), showing how, in his late period, this 
ideas in the surest, most abbreviated terms. The figure symbolizes the avariciousness of the dying man for whose soul an angel and the Devil struggle 


master of mordant satire could express his 
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BERNARD VAN ORLEY: “PORTRAIT OF DR. ZELLE.” 1519 
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ENT BY THE ROYAL MUSEUMS OF FINE ARTS OF BELGIUM, BRUSSELS, TO THE KNOEDLER GALLERY 


UGO VAN DER GOES: “THE HOLY FAMILY,” CA. 1470 





War View of the Chinese Aesthetic 


ABOVI 


LENI 


BY 


SUNG “Mountain and Seascape,’ 


MISS ALICI 


BONEY 


ro 


WALKER 


ink on paper by Mi Fei 


ARI 


CENTER, 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Below 


Ming 


ABOVI 


“Rabbit” in color on silk 


LENT BY MR. OWEN |} 


ROBERTS 


ART’ of 


program, 


its War 
one of 
the most comprehen- 
sive exhibitions in 
America of Chinese 
painting from Han to 
contemporary times has 
been assembled by the 
Minneapolis Walker 
Art Center the 
benefit of Chinese re 
lief. About one hundred 
loans 


tor 


from museums, 
collectors, and dealers 
in many parts of the 
country demonstrate by 
their high quality the 
great interest, lively and 
at the same time intel- 
ligent and comprehend- 
ing, which 
have, in 
taken in 
China. 
It has not been too 
difficult to bridge the 
gap between the Or- 
ental aesthetic and our 
own. As ]. LeRoy Dav- 
idson points out in his 
catalogue introduction, 
a Chinese connoisseur 
would probably say 
that the art of his coun- 
try was distinguished 
from ours by the ptt 
mary importance of 
each brush 


Americans 
recent years 
the art of 


stroke in 
Eastern painting. More 
fundamental, however, 
is the self-effacing char- 
acter of Chinese paint- 
ings which reveal their 
virtues only after care- 
ful scrutiny and do not, 
as those of the West, 
project themselves to- 
ward the spectator. 
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WITH A SOUTHERN ACCENT 


romising Painting in Georgia and Texas Annuals 
: ‘ ~ 


YOME. visitors to the Dallas Mu 

. seum’s current ‘Thirteenth Annual 
Allied Arts Exhibition thought that 
Jerry Bywaters’ On the Ranch, one of 
the top prize-winners, was Surrealist, but 
they were satisfied with the explanation 
that the clear picturization of odd ob- 
jects portrayed “those things which cow- 
punchers on a ranch are always picking 
up.” The subject was a familiar one, 
and as one local reviewer put it, “deep 
in our hearts here in Texas.” 

When it comes to pride in their re- 
gion and in strides their artists are mak- 
ing both in the development of their 
own styles and in the picturing of their 
home states, the South has it. This is 
testified by two major current shows— 
the one at Dallas and the exhibition of 
the Southern States Art League at the 
Fine Arts Building of the University of 
Georgia at Athens. In both cases the 
purses for purchase and for prizes were 
generous and often presented by private 
citizens and firms which are 
giving the local artists their support. 

The display at Athens is the larger of 
the two, and the less localized in flavor 


business 


since the League draws its membership 
from the twelve states from Florida to 
Texas to Maryland as well as the Dis- 





ACQUIRED BY THE DALLAS MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


trict of Columbia. ‘That is a broad ter- 
ritory, and the scope in style and subject 
is broad too. Jurors here were Director 
Thomas Colt of Richmond’s Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Director Alonzo 
Lanstord of the ‘Telfair Academy at Sa- 
vannah, and the Franco-Mexican painter, 
Jean Charlot, who teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. Biggest prize was the 
$250 Blanch Benjamin award which went 
for the painting presenting the most ap- 
pealing interpretation of a Southern sub- 
ject: elected was Brown and Wet, 
“charming in subject, pleasing in color, 
technically accomplished,” by William 
Hollingsworth, Jr., of Mississippi. The 
best oil in the exhibition was to get the 
University’s $150 Defense Bond Purchase 
Prize. Picked for this was the powerful 
To the Day Nursery by Louisiana’s in- 
dividualist, Dr. Marion Souchon. Hon 
orable Mentions went to Edwin Johnson 
of ‘Tennessee, Frances Skinner of Texas, 
John Sanford, Jr., of Virginia, and Jo 
Kregarman, now a New York resident. 
Watercolorists William Halsey of South 
Carolina and Mary Stewart of North 
Carolina won $50 and $25 bonds re- 
spectively for work which was fresh in 
color and original. The jury’s choice for 
the $100 Bond Purchase Prize in sculp- 


CHARLES BOWLING: “Winding Road,” watercolor which won for him the $250 Kiest Fund 
Purchase Prize at the exhibition of the Dallas Allied Arts Exhibition. 























ACQUIRED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
MARION SOUCHON: “To the Day Nursery,” 


won the University’s $150 Purchase Prize at the 
Southern States Art League show. 


ture was a marble head by lone Franklin 
of ‘Texas which was not for sale, while 
Honorable Mention went to a figure by 
Tom Simms of Louisiana. Other citations 
with cash were presented to Wautell 
Seldon of North Carolina (blockprint), 
John ‘Tayler Arms of New York (acid- 
bitten etching), Lew Tilley of Georgia 
(lithograph), Lamar Dodd of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia (most appropriately 
framed picture), and J. Jay McVicker 
of Oklahoma (print). 

At Dallas, more than $1000 went into 
the artists’ pockets as a result of the judg- 
ing by Director James Chillman, Jr., of 
the Houston Museum of Fine Arts, Dr. 
Cora Stafford, art department head at 
the North Texas State Teachers College 
in Denton, and Edgar ‘Taylor, member 
of Austin’s University of ‘Texas art de- 
partment. Major winners were Bywaters 
who got the E. M. Dealey $250 Pur- 
chase Prize and Charles Bowling whose 
watercolor Winding Road shows him 
to be a Dehn of ‘Texas and enabled him 
to walk away with $250 in the form of 
the Kiest Fund Purchase Prize. Country 
Store, an oil on paper with a fine land 
scape vista by William Lester and a 
watercolor landscape by Edward Bearden 
were picked for $50 apiece donated by 
Dallas firms. A $50 frame was presented 
to Frances Skinner for her figure painting. 
$25 went to oils by John Ellis and Frieda 
Fall, $15 to a primitive Mexican Bar by 
Lydia Eubanks. There is a long list of 
other winners, Texas, and the whole 
South, are not lacking in artistic crops 
nourished by financial encouragement. 





COLLECTION MISS AGNES RINDGI 


“JOELLA LEVY” in a double vision 
'chelitchew painted in 1937. The artist 
himself appears at work opposite. 
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TATE GALLERY, LONDON 
“EDITH SITWELL” of 1936 (above). 
One of the 1925 studies (below). 









Tchelitchew: 


Method into Magic 


BY ROSAMUND FROST 


IKE the Greeks, ‘lchelitchew has a name 
L for it; although with him metamorphosis 
is no nvymph-into-tree day-dream but some 
thing which takes place practically every time 
he puts pen to paper. He thinks perhaps it is 
Nature who has relented and taken to show 
ing him things; but we are quite sure it is 
just ‘Tchelitchew. In any case it’s been going 
on for about two years and up to the day his 
show opens at the Julien Levy Galleries he 
will still be noting down the coincidences 
of a magic, multiple-imaged world in which 
leaves have a rendezvous with lions and men 
merge with mountains. 

To understand all of which it is necessary 
to know that besides being a painter, Tchel 
itchew is first of all the most fantastic of stage 
designers and the most metaphysical-mystic 
of Russians; that he has come all the way from 
Moscow via the ballet and the bright lights of 
London; that to his acrobatic imagination 
everything is a natural and a phenomenon; 
that, being probably the best draftsman of the 
twentieth century, he can bring the most 
vaporous idea to paper while it is still in the 
process of condensing. 

Tchelitchew began to make pictures at five, 
leading off with one of his mother en amazone 
on a chestnut horse. We can assume that her 
blue velvet riding habit, topper, and veil were 
the flower of elegance, for the Tchelitchew 
sense of style is the kind that is born full- 
fledged. Other tendencies shaped up equally 
young. For instance, he traces back the cos- 
tumes of many of his earlier ballets to the 
colored postcards he used to catch his Ger- 
man nurse gaping over—Cléo de Mérode and 
other equally affecting ladies whose tights 
were appetizingly stretched over hourglass 
figures. There was one still more disturbing: 
a head of Beethoven made up out of dozens 
of tiny nudes, pictures within a picture. This 
idea of a thing that was something else be- 
came mysterious and haunting as the doctrine 
of the Trinity, one and indivisible yet three, 
which after impassioned questioning he was 
advised not to try and analyze but to simply 
believe. 

Being a mystic and the son of a doctor 


Contemporary Contour No. 16 












of mathematics, ‘lchelitchew both believed 
and analyzed. He has created figures which 
both run and stand still, heads at once pro- 
fle and front face, portraits projecting a single 
image three ways. The drawing show now 
pending is the multiple application of this 
kind of magic. 

At fifteen Tchelitchew was painting big 
still-lifes. By 1919 he had broken away to 
the theatre and by ’23 was doing tight con- 
structive decors for Boris Romanoff in Ber- 
lin. In the fall of that year he landed in Paris 
where he denied the Cubists, acknowledged 
Picasso's Blue Period, and had soon assumed 
the leadership of what was for a few years 
the Neo-Romantic group: Berman and Léo- 
nid, followed by Bérard and Tonny. Al 
though the colors of Russian peasant cos- 
tumes always jangled at the back of his mind, 
Tchelitchew felt his first task was to sift the 
mystery of the shadows. At times a touch of 
ochre, at others of blue gave a general cast 
to these melancholy early paintings. For sub- 
ject he went back to the simplest form: an 
egg. ‘The day it came over him that a head 
was an egg he embarked on the task of es- 
tablishing a head in space, sectioning it off 
in numberless ways, playing its profiled 
shadow against the lighted front face. Some 
three years before Picasso tackled a similar 
problem in his Dora Maar portraits, Tchel- 
itchew was tempting the fourth dimension 
by incorporating three different moments in 
time within one painting. During one phase 
he used sand to bridge over the dangerous 
point between two projections of the same 
person. Or he used it for straight texture, end- 
ing up with Le Bateau which weighed ten 
kilos but still had failed to pierce the picture 
plane to his satisfaction. 

1926 and ’27 brought clowns and circus 
people onto the scene, first a single figure 
with a shadow out of which a second figure 
was born, then increasingly interlaced and 
interchangeable groups—Siamese twins shar- 
ing life and limb. It was not as a joke but 
as a highly intellectualized experiment that 
he painted a friend with a string of acrobats 
running across his coat. Some of the drawings 
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in the present show date from this phase. ‘They make the 
yrelude to metamorphosis. 

I'chelitchew was the first of the Neo-Romantics to work 
through darkness and out the other side. Blue came into his 
palette after a season in the south of France, then red (the 
Sleeping Spali is a red mountain) and red curdlingly laced 
with blue. His confreres were frankly critical when he painted 
[he Strawberry Basket entirely out of geranium lake—a color 
since popularized as Shocking Pink and now regarded as more 
trite than alarming. 

It was about 1925 when Gertrude Stein discovered the Neo 
Romantics. More than by acquiring his pictures, her great 
service to ‘l’chelitchew was in commending him to the Sit 
wells for through them as through the whole English social 
artistic coterie they represented, came his initial big success. 
I'chelitchew painted Edith several times. The first essay, dab 
bled in coffee and sand, she refers to as her own ghost. The 
redoubtable full-length one (opposite), half abbess, half literary 
seer, proved beyond contention that Tchelitchew could turn 
out a cracking good portrait which was a “finished” picture by 
the most exacting standards. 

More realism entered in the next couple of years, also more 
emotional content in human terms. There are canvases like 
the dead girl with the lilacs, the big clown trio playing on im 


aginary instruments—a balloon, a cat’s cradle, and so on. ‘There 
is Three at Table, the old woman before the empty cup, the 


boy difident over his meal, the eager blond child asking for 
more, all three connected by a blood red tablecloth yet utter 


removed from one another. The blunt Russian face of this little 


girl—whom he knew as a child and who died—comes back 


through much of his work. Tchelitchew recognized her in the 
face of Natasha Paley whom he painted over and over again. 
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JULIEN LEVY GALLERY 


METAMORPHOSIS on paper and canvas. In the pen and ink above 
I'chelitchew leads us on a journey more mysterious than that of am 
Chinese scroll painter. In “The Green Lion” (left) we see bodies in three 
perspectives, golden wheat given an almost emblematic importance, sun 
pierced leaves which break down into individual angry faces, and the 
lion’s head which surprised the artist more than anyone else 


She blossoms a dozen times in the dandelion clock of the 
big picture now in progress in his studio. 

About 1932 Tchelitchew began to see people as landscapes, 
the idea first suggested to him by the mountainous limbs of 
a Polynesian model. He explains in this connection that he 
is short-sighted and won’t wear glasses so that his apprehen- 
sion of a figure is quite unlike that of the man with normal 
vision. (No occulist would subscribe to this, it’s more of a 
painter’s metaphor.) ‘The picture begins in the air in front of 
his eyes and air magnifies and distorts like water. Near at 
hand he will focus on a texture, say the human skin, until 
it has come alive into what he calls a termitiére—an ant-heap 
of crawling life. The furthest limbs are miles away. Critics 
noted at the time what they identified as the “camera-eye 
perspective” in many of the bull-fight pictures. Phenomena, 
begun in 1932 and completed six years later, was a large-scale 
divertissement on such perspectival distortions. It was first 
shown in London to the accompaniment of “an outburst of 
Wagnerian compliments.” Not so in New York, however. If 
‘T’chelitchew was taken aback at the lukewarm reception ac 
corded his first exhibition here in 1934, he found the attacks 
on Phenomena thoroughly dashing to the spirits. Into the 
paintings he had put the likenesses of all his friends: it was his 
farewell to them and now he was finished with human faces. 
Genuinely shocked, the New York critics were finished too. 

Tchelitchew had done some of (Continued on page 32) 
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GORSLINE, Babeock 
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GUY, Ferargil 
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MARIN, 
American Place 
(see ART NEWS, 
April |, p. 29) 


MATTA, Matisse 


(see ART NEWS, 


this issue, p. 27) 


REFREGIER, A.C.A. 
(see ART NEWS, 


April |, p. 18) 


RITTER, Uptown 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 28) 


SPARHAWK-JONES, 
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Mareh 15, p. 26) 


STERNER, Sterner 


(see ART NEWS, 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
Howard Devree—H. D 
Edward Alden Jewell—E. A. J 


A disturbing muddiness has disappeared, 
replaced with well-woven color and surer 
composition, all in much more decorative 
vein H. D. 


Bouché is an excellent, if somewhat uneven, 
painter, rising to his present best in the 
big portrait of a man, called ‘‘Wildflow- 
ers’. , E. A.J. 


might be roughly characterized as 

clever and somewhat eclectic modern French 
. a cireus vignette may suggest Dufy's 
staccato; an interior may suggest Matisse. 
Not that the work is imitative; it seems 
rather tangential. H. D. 


.. » are in the sound traditional manner, 
rather objective in viewpoint, the possibili- 
ties of the medium fully realized within the 
limitations he has set himself, but unforced, 
and with authentic sparkle and atmosphere. 
Mr. Delbos is expert in getting his effects. 

H. D. 


. this artist paints joyously, intoxicated 
with textures and in secret far less per- 
turbed by the dense mosaic of the libido 
than it is taken for granted the 100 per 
cent surrealist must be. Richly imagina- 
tive, at any rate, the work is, and often 
brushed with rare cunning. Bs Mowe 


. is escaping from certain rather over- 
powering influences in earlier work. These 
figure pieces are less static, more vitalized, 
surer and more attractive in color than 
earlier work. H D. 


Most of this looked to me like the run-of- 
the-mill surrealism, in some degree eclectic; 
and in the main it seemed pretty depress- 
ing. E. A.J. 


To me the series relating to street move- 
ments seems most substantial and plasti- 
eally remunerative. . . . Much of the work 
may be deemed very slight, and | am not 
greatly impressed by either the pink ladies 
or the elephants. E. A.J. 


A certain affinity with Thomas Wilfred’s 
clavilux compositions may often be felt, even 
though much of Matta’s painting is not 
sufficiently unified. | think Matta’s is an 
art that would benefit a great deal if it could 
be expressed in terms of motion. E. A.J. 


. stylizes, as usual—nowhere more tell- 
ingly than in the mural work, for which his 
talent seems best fitted. Some of the easel 
pictures may be good enough in their man- 
wered vehemence, and a few small canvases 
are winningly fresh and spontaneous. 

E.A. 3. 
His is a wet, fluent, space-filling treatment 
of his theme. . . . There is much that is 
courageously experimental in Ritter’s work 
along with some good solid achievement. His 
effects, however, are sometimes a little 
heavy. H. D. 


Literalness, surrealism and something 
pseudo-classie are all to be found in the 
quite capably brushed water-colors on can- 
vas. . . . This show is a strange mélange 
which doesn’t seem to me to add up te any 
appreciable sum. H. D. 


He paints, with the most meticulous exacti- 
tude and finish, small, cool, romantic epi- 
grams, enchantingly bewitched, architectur- 
ally exquisite, precious in their impeccable, 
serene remoteness from everything that mat- 
ters in a matter-of-fact world or a convulsed 
world. E. A.J. 


QUR BOX SCORE OF THE CRITICS 


CONDENSED 


HERALD TRIBUNE 
Carlyle Burrows—C. B 
Royal Cortissez—R. C 


making definite disclosures of person- 
ality through his feeling for color. This is 
not only rich in effect but dark, somber and 
strongly emotional. . One thing that is 
hard to get around in approving and enjoy- 
ing Blatas’ work, however, is the tendency 
te erude and sloppy brushwork. c.B 


Bouché covers a lot of ground and engages 
in frequent trivialities which intrigue his 
sense of the picturesque. His essential clev- 
erness, however, is clearly apparent in his 
painting c. B. 


. all for gayety in spirit and a light, 
vivaciously impressionistic method. Mr. de 
Botton has done some mural painting, and 
the pictures he now shows . . are funda- 
mentally decorative in tone, alive with 
movement and color. He can deal with 
serious themes. R. Cc. 


But over and over again he skillfuly subjects 
his subject to an artistic purpose. His 
method is mostly direct and bold but occa- 
sionally, as in the “‘Menemsha Bight.”’ he 
inelines to a more or less linear definition 
His broader touch is the better one. R.C 


most of them are toned down to the 
calmer reaches of fantasy, in which his skill 
as a painter equals that of the best modern 
technicians. This show should be seen by 
those who have had their fill of slick fan- 
tasy. Their appetite for surrealism will be 
immensely restored. c.B 


. . the paintings are smoothed over with a 
caressing drowsiness. In these adventures of 
the fertile surrealist mind, the elements 
earth, night, moon and stars, all have their 
slightly occult implications. c. B. 


. . the best things here are the impressions 
of the circus, impressions in which the 
lightly touched notes of elephants, horses 
and lions are full of character, and, once 
more, suggestive of movement accurately ob- 
served. It is pleasant to encounter Mr. Marin 
in such an engaging vein. R. C. 


. . for a first exhibitor is quite imposing. 
The work is strong in human feeling within 
the limits of a very broad and brusque 
method of painting, and includes some effec - 
tive portrayals interesting for their 
decisive and decorative handling. c.B 


With a tendency to experiment with subtle 
problems of form and color in some of his 
paintings, Ritter chooses to interpret nature 
in others with breadth and feeling. At the 
same time he favors colors which, in his 
perceptive taste, count poetically and beauti - 
fully. c. B. 


. . « has a certain power of expression. .. . 
Sometimes she drives a bit disconcertingly 
at her point. Her contours might be 
drawn with a greater linear delicacy and 
her color might also be clarified. Her tonal- 
ity tends too often toward rather heavy- 
handed passages. R. C. 


leaves an impression of his having 
entered upon a mild flirtation with sur- 
realism. But he keeps it judiciously within 
bounds . . . has considerable skill in draw- 
ing, somewhat rigid, to be sure, but merito- 
rious, just the same. . . . Here and there 
he brings into play a certain imaginative 
feeling. He has talent. R.C. 





CONSENSUS OF NEW YORK REVIEWERS: 


SUN 
Henry McBride—H. McB 
Melville Upton—M. U. 


The world that was and is still in the hearts 
of most of us is engagingly presented 5 
The artist is a colorist of distinction, who 
contrives to invest with quiet interest almost 
everything he essays. M.U 


show the artist to be continually on the 
quest for hitherto unrecorded picturesque- 
ness and finding it in places least suspected. 
His most successful discovery is the succes- 
sion of lights in a corridor on one of our 
ferry boats—very well painted indeed. . . . 
H. McB 


. Vivacity and brightness of outlook. He 
has been working recently in California, and 
his current show is a direct liaison between 
Buckingham Palace and Hollywood, both 
phases of life being looked at with equal 
impartiality H. McB 


. have generally been admired for their 
English restraint and sobriety, and these 
qualities are not dispensed with . . . al- 
though it may be noticed that the artist's 
long residence in this country is having its 
natural effect in quickening the colors that 
are employed. H. McB. 


His pictures, for the most part, look like 
the things Dr. Beebe saw at the bottom of 
the Caribbean Sea but when his heroines 
appear on shore he garbs them partly in 
feathers and partly in trailing spongy 
growths. Mainbocher no longer exists in 
Max Ernst’s ‘‘dream world.’’ H. McB. 


. is another realist, one who apparently 
likes to tag some sort of a story to his 
canvases, even when they deal with a single 
person. . . The artist paints in a sound 
orthodox manner. M. U. 


. the watercolors so legibly register all 
the bright joys that simple people take in 
the circus; and at the same time, some of 
them have the unmistakable thing called 
““bigness’’ that tempts one to include them 
in the major Marin performances. 

H. McB. 


It is one of the ‘‘oil-pencil’’ drawings, and 
all of these are spirited, and electrically 
colored and with contrasts of texture that 
the artist seems to manage just as easily in 
this difficult medium as he does in the 
regular oil-paints. H. McB. 


An accomplished craftsman, with a firm 
grip on form which he sometimes presents 
rather starkly, coupled with an innate sense 
of decorative patterning, his work has a 
certain austere dignity that commands re- 
spect, if not enthusiasm. M. U. 


‘ has developed toward a maturer, 
broader expression, both in his technic and 
his aesthetic conception. . Technically, 
Mr. Ritter belongs to the ‘‘wet’’ school of 
water colorists, with an experimental turn 
of mind. H. McB. 


though this artist has always been 
fluent, the new water colors reach a stage 
of bravura that is exceptional, even for her. 
The tendency at times is to be too stylish, 
but in such things as ‘‘The Generations’’ it 
is evident that the artist is thinking of 
something more than technic. H. McB. 


. show a range that is surprising, for 
the workmanship goes beyond competence 
into ease of expression. There is no fumbling, 
either with the brush or with the thinking; 
and since the thoughts are sparkling and 
tinged generally with satire, the adventure 
into paint is wholly satisfactory. H. McB. 


JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


NIONS OF ONE MAN 
FOR QUICK 


SHOWS 
REFERENCE 


Margaret Breuning—M. B 
WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Emily Genauer—E. G 


1 think it definitely marks a Progression jn 
his development. For one thing, his color is 
clearer and fresher. . . . For the rest, Biatas 
remains the same. There are sound modeling 
the poetic flaver, the warm and human qual- 
ity which are characteristic of him. £, ¢ 


The fact is that he has a wonderful eye for 
freshness of color and pattern in the most 
obvious and ubiquitous subjects, and that he 
captures them so effectively on canvas as 
to make us share his pleasure in them. 


In all the work, the artist reveals distinetion 
in choice of design, of color pattern and 
formal relations. . . The artist's expression 
varies as much as his subject matter . | | 
but there a constant remains, an ability 
to seize the essential character of each 
subject and develop it on the painter's ows 


terms. M. B. 


‘ he is a highly proficient craftsman, 
but not a virtuoso more engrossed in the 
manner of saying something than in the 
thing said, for there is a content of esthetic 
emotion in all his work. His sound drafts. 
manship and surety of statement form an 
armature of design which supports the 
fluent washes and freedom of brushing. 





. « « appears now to be turning atavistically 
to the romantic character of German nine- 
teenth-century painting. . . . does not 
present romantic ideas in nineteenth century 
ideology, of course, yet with ali their sym- 
bolism and surrealistic fantasy, it would be 
difficult to deny the essentially romantic 
character. M. B. 


is a Kenneth Hayes Miller boy. It's 
obvious in his choice of subject, in the 
sculptural handling of his roundly-built 
feminine figures, in his emphasis on details 
of costume and background. They have a 
eharm of their own, though. E.G. 





The fantasies seem to be on the somnolent 
order, rather than the violent, but are some- 
what routine echoes of a modish form of 
contemporary expression. M. B. 


There are seven variations on the single 
Nassau St. theme. . . . Essentially the com- 
position is the same. But the whole 
character of the design is changed in each 
version. Always the result seems so spon- 
taneous as to have been sketched on the 
scene. E. G. 


. this new and fantastic interpretation 
of our cosmos is set forth in such beauty 
of color and intensity of varied movement 
that it becomes enticing, whether its real 
significance is appreciated or not—it is the 
music of the spheres. M. B. 


He has an uniquely successful method of 
havdling difficult spatial problems. His 
designs have disciplined movement, drama, 
flexibility. His drawing is crisp, his color 
e‘ear. And best of all, he has a fantastic 
imagination, tempered by a keenly devel- 
oped sense of appropriateness. E. G. 

. original in their conceptions and highly 
personal in their artistic idiom. These 
papers impress one as executed because of 
an inner compulsion to express the artist's 
pleasure in the thing observed—the play of 
light, the varied color patterns, the interest- 
ing relations of forms and shapes. M. B 
Many of her themes are dramatic . . . but 
they are tactfully kept from being theatrical, 
while giving figures the vibrancy of life and 
sweeping up lively rhythms into sound de- 
sign. . . . In all of these works command 
of technical resources ably supports unusual 
pictorial ideas. M. B. 


. offer a piquant combination of precision 
of statement, meticulously rendered detail, 
and an emotional reaction to the scenes which 
he has painted in great beauty of substance 
and refinement of handlirg. M. B. 
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THE PASSING SHOWS 


JOHN CARROLL: BEST TO DATE 


few vears 


EWIS MUMFORD’S prescrip 
ga a tor the 
§gures painted by John Carroll was 


ago 


liver and orange-juice. Consciously 
or not, John Carroll in his latest 
show at the Rehn Gallery seems to 


have taken the advice. There is an 


REHN GALLERIES 
JOHN CARROLL: “Pinky.” 


xlvance in substance and though 
the faces of his sitters are still hatch- 
etv, high-cheeked, lunette-eved, and 


for the most part blanched, greater 
tactility is coming into them, as in 
the portrait of Bobby. If it were not 


for Bobby’s thin neck, which is 
preposterous compared with the 
embodiment that the artist has else 
where given to this sitter, this 


would be a masterpiece. As it is, 
the masterpiece of portraiture is 
Carroll's portrait of his wife, than 
which he has done nothing finer 
There are no the 
black jacket about her 
arms fades into the angle made by 
the black poodle haunching at her 
side, 


shadows and 


she has 


while a shadowless molasses 
colored background throws up het 
pink dress and the sensitive draw 


ing of her face and arms. 


Carroll, in his East Chatham, 
N. Y., haunt, now gives himself 
over more seriously to landscape 


Little landscape gouaches and wa 
tercolors charmingly dot the mid 
dle-room wall, while more ambi 
tious oils, simplified and apparent 
ly painted at a but 


proclaim the 


sweep really 


much worked over 


lover of bucolic solitude. Horses 


and hounds also, as in this artist’s 
previous shows, make their appear 
ance. Carroll is something of an 
old fox-hunting man himself, which 
gives these representations of his 
not only authority but snap in the 


best of his shows to date. Jj. w. 1 


MATTA, FURIOUS SCIENTIST 


MAGINE a 

Imagine the breaking down and 
reconverting of the 
stances of the world. Imagine these 
substances 


white hot furnace. 


essential sub 


rendered _ explosively 
powerful reacting on, but not mod 
ifying, each othez. (and 
this is the last one) a painter of 
thirty who has invented an idiom 
80 outside of the run of experience 


Imagine 


that this seems the only line along 
which to approach his work. 

Matta, whom we have variously 
signalled as the new light under 
no bushel, is now holding his 
first big show at the Pierre Ma 
tisse Gallery. Since we admit to 
being sold on him, we will begin 
with the only thing we didn’t like 
his titles. It does seem silly to treat 
these radiant excursions into science 
to associational like Endless 
Nudes or Vampire and Centaur as 
if they were counters in a mystifi 
cation game. 


tags 


Examined simply for what they 
are there is endless pleasure in the 
way Matta has mastered his idiom. 
Like a juggler he tosses off his 


metals, gems, and crystals and 
leaves them spinning. More ex 


traordinary even than the beauty of 
color is the way these colors pass 
through each other and remain un 
contaminated. Even where it re 
flects a million flames, the paint is 
thin and silky, the textures a joy to 
the eye. For Matta white is not the 
absence of all colors but the sum 
and multiplication of them; his 
whites are as new as Utrillo’s once 
Yet with all this 
breath of something cold and im 
personal. Matta 
the scientist watching the burning 


were. comes a 


reminds us of 
building, his mind too absorbed by 


the 
and 


succession, 
the 
sound, of heat, and of light to reg 


orderly expansion 


intersection of waves of 


ister the disaster. R. I 


THE LESS KNOWN EASTMAN JOHNSON 


T IS hard to envisage Eastman 


Johnson as other than the nine 
teenth century master of diverting 
genre (which is the form in which 


sentimental mediocrity, transformed 
by time, must inevitably appear in 
the eyes of a newer generation). 
Yet the show at the John Levy Gal 


JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 





EASTMAN JOHNSON: “The Conversation.” 


leries has another and rarer type 
of work to offer. Some half dozen 
of the group are unfinished studies 
which could compete with any Ho 
mer in vividness and modernity. 
Johnson’s usual meticulous finish 
is entertaining enough, but it also 
serves to glaze over his qualities as 
a sensitive, intuitive painter. With 
out it the sketchy Conversation has 
elegant subtleties and almost at 
mosphere of a Boudin even though 


the light is keyed to warm instead 


of greyed tones. In others the little 
figures at work in the cranberry 
bogs of the Cape are picked out 
with something of Guardi’s deft 
ness. Over all of them is the golden 
light which in the finished work 
30 often has darkened to a sticky 
caramel. Note too the study for 
The Old Stage Coach whose grace 
ful red& frame and garland of play 
ing children recalls the frolicksome 
eighteenth century. For lovers of 


Americana a revelation. R. F. 


GROPPER AS A COLORIST 


OW William Gropper has 
added to his artistic vocabulary 
can be seen at A.C.A. where a large 
group of recent oils are supple 
mented by a slight chronological 


survey. Gropper has long been the 


country’s leading satirist and politi 


cal commentator. To his charac 


terizations his compositional gifts 
have added great interest. But what 
he has been digging at is color and 
methods of its application, and in 
this respect the strides are enorm 
ous. The palette has been cleaned 
and brightened so that in The 
Speaker, for example—one of his 





PIERRE 


MATISSE GALLERY 
MATTA: “Endless Nudes.” 













































UPTOWN GALLERY 


CHRIS RITTER: “Frozen Landscape.” 


long line of Congressional satires— 
the political ranting of the central 
figure strikes first, but the brushing 
of the singing greens and reds make 
it tops as a picture. 

The principal subject in the cur 
rent group is the War, and Grop 
per’s impressions of Pearl Harbor. 
Bataan, Air Raid, 
speak with the old force not modi- 


and so on all 


fied but enriched by the yew color 
and compositional complications. 

A real surprise in the show, not 
to be 


gouaches upstairs, figures of horse 


missed, is the series of 


men — mostly Russian — drawn 
briefly by a man who knows his 
equine anatomy well. D. B. 


WHORF; RITTER 
OR those who think, because of 
the medium’s technical limita- 
tions, that 
apt to be “modern” than painters 
in oil, two current exhibitions fur 
nish the perfect contrasting object 
lesson. At Milch there is the work 
of John Whorf, wizard of the. con- 
servative school, while Chris Ritter 
at Uptown, one of the most prom- 
ising younger watercolorists, shows 
how great are the potentialities for 
sheerly lyrical creation. Whorf, in 
painting the sea, landscape, or salt- 
tanged duck shooting scenes makes 
superb illustrations. The drawing is 
an important element to which he 
applies the colors with the utmost 
skill making the most of watercol- 
or’s transparency but constructing 
in a solid, almost opaque manner 
when he wants to. 

For Chris Ritter the way that wa 
tercolor will spread on wet paper is 
the thing, and he lets it have its 
way with very commendable re- 
sults. The colors come out chanting 
richly and clearly. The drawing is 


watercolorists are less 


28 


indicated on top of the color by a 
few lines of black paint which can 
be supple or sensitively crisp. He 
shows experiments. The landscapes 
are full of atmosphere, the autumn- 
nal feeling being conveyed in his 
Early Winter Landscape more tell 
ingly than in a strong blazer in the 
Whorf exhibition. On the 
hand, Ritter’s could 
produce the charming, airy, and ex 
act Whorf painting of ballet danc- 


other 


style never 


ers. D. B. 


ABSTRACT 

BSTRACTION, born _ before 
£4 World War I, seems to be the 
ideal escape from World War II 
if one judges by a sudden flowering 
of shows given to this phase of 
twentieth-centuriana. Latest bloom 
is the “Masters of Abstract Art,” 
an inclusive loan group of seventy- 
five items exhibited for the benefit 
of the Red Cross at Helena Rubin- 
stein’s. From griege-toned Cubist 
compositions of 1911 and 1912 by 
Picasso, Braque, and Duchamp to 
today’s non-objective product, the 
high spots are all touched, and 
most of the leaders, European and 
American, are represented by ma 
ture examples. In addition, the il- 
lustrated catalogue includes state- 
ments of their theories by seven of 
the artists—intellectual pepper for 
those not content with mere visual 
enjoyment of the rhythmic inter- 
play of form and color. 

Picking favorites in an abstract 
show is an entirely personal matter. 
To us the sculptures and the near 
sculptures which add the _possibil- 
ities of an actual third dimension 
were the most lively, and among 
these are offerings by Archipenko, 
Calder, Holtzman, Moholy-Nagy, 


Gertrude and 


Greene, 


Lipschitz. 








Another interesting phase is offered 
by Eggeling and Richter who re 
cord constructivist variations on a 


scroll theme D. B 


CHIRICO 


— Chirico as a_ producing 
artist out of the picture these 
several years, there is curiosity 
value to the costume drawings and 
decors dated 1939 now hanging at 
the Perls Galleries. 


commissioned 


Ihe series was 
Greek 


one of those noble, 


is part of a 
drama _ revival- 
fragmentary 


projects revolving 


iround the open-air Bacchus 


lheatre in Athens which that sacred 
soil periodically inspires. If it never 
got to rehearsal, Chirico’s sketches 
show the now somewhat wistful 
plans of the dancer Iolas to convert 
Orestes, The Bacchae, and Oedipus 
into modern song and dance ballets. 
Chirico’s costumes are fine in line, 
poetry, and feeling, if considerably 
less sensational than what our Ka 
rinskas and De Molases have accus 
tomed us to. With the exception of 
the Interior of the Temple of 


Delphi the décors seem less of the 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


HANS 


“Fuge.” 


RICHTER: detail of 


stage than they are personal mem 


ories of a land where the artist 
lived until the age of sixteen. R. F. 
EVSA MODEL 
HREE or four Pernods could 
probably make you see the 
world as Evsa Model does in his 


pictures at the Pinacotheca. Their 
mood is unreal 
There are apt to be at least two 
moons, colors are intensified run 
ning to greens and purples, and 
concepts of space and the relative 
proportions of objects are oddly 
jumbled. With a very few lines on 
a very large canvas he can reflect 
the vastness of a landscape, his love 
of space being a carry-over from a 


and fascinating. 





childhood in Siberia. But Ney 


York City has not frustrated him 





Looking out of a window he cap 
indicate a sheer drop in a terrify 


ing manner. Human 


beings am 
dwarfed by buildings. A room cag 
be almost uncomfortably full whep 
furnished only by a single chair, sp 
much atmosphere does he inject 
into the painting of the walls, He 
thinks that “the right color cap 
convey a feeling much better thap 
the right object.” In his case the 
colors are right D. B 


WORTHINGTON 

HE Wakefeld Gallery hg 

found another interesting artis 
in Peggy Worthington, whog 
paintings are clean-lined, precise, 
full of rhythm and feeling which 
their restrained classical frame but 
enhances. Not overtly romantic and 
certainly not all over the lot, the 
oils are refreshingly original, like 
the slant in Friends of Music which 
leads us up to the legs of a ‘cello 
past the billiard-ball of the nearest 
man’s head, as nice (and as humor 
ous) a concert angle as we have seen 
in recent painting. In New England 
Church: Summer, this artist center 
her feeling on a tiny speck of 3 
woman holding a bunch of yelloy 
flowers, In the 8-inch high Com 
munication, she gives a sense of ten 
fold height as the red houses out 
line the funereally grey base of the 
ombs. In Mountain: Evening 
breadth ribbons out 
dove-grey ridges behind a thin fore 
ground slip of nch brown. jy. w.t 


BOUCHE 

BI 
LAX = Louis Bouché’s paintings andi 
bit of everything comes out. At the 
Kraushaar Galleries, they shadoy 
forth what an intelligent, observant 
man sees in the daily round but 


of everything goes into 





PINACOTHECA 
EVSA MODEL: “Open Door.” 
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GALERIE ST. ETIENNE 
BERTHA TRABICH: “Vase with 


Flowers.” 


often forgets unless his eye is as 
artistic as Mr. Bouché’s. McSorley’s 
Bar, the Lafayette Barber Shop, a 
bowling alley, the 168th Street sub 
way station, below a viaduct “‘some 
where in Brooklyn,” the enclosed 
lower deck of a terry—are some of 
the facets which this subtle brush 
paints. Artistic license rears its head 
in the lovely Titian red into which 
the painter has transformed the 
Minn-waxed benches of the ferry. 
Indeed his whole outlook has 
firmed up in the two years since 
last he exhibited. He seems to have 
found that inestimable thing, a 
pomt of view, in this, his finest 
show to date. 

Boardman Robinson’s _ illustra 
tions for Edgar Lee Masters’ Spoon 


River 


two 


Anthology are hung in the 
preceding rooms. 
casein, they are richly texturous, 
bold-bodied, and dramatic. yj. w. x. 


Done in 


BAZ 

MEXICAN born with Spanish 
+4 blood, Ben-Hur Baz, is a fine 
hand at catching a likeness. The 
reviewer has a right to maintain 
this, as he knows two of the sitters 
in Ben-Hur Baz’s watercolor por 
traits at the Portrait Painters Clear 
ing House (460 Park). This art 
ist did not like watercolor at first, 
thinking that the monumental in 
oil more suited his talents. But he 
is so apt at expressing the essence 
of his sitter, suggesting many more 
subtleties than a linear style usual 
ly does, that perhaps he will stay in 
the medium for keeps. I Wo 


TRABICH 


HE had been painting only four 
years before she died. But Bertha 
Trabich painted with such honest 
mpulsion the scenes of her pre 
pogrom childhood in the Ukraine 





fifty that al 
though she knew nothing of per 
the little opaque 
the Galerie St 

she had, 
contrasts, 


forty or vears 


g 
ago, 


spective, water 
colors at 
that 


color 


Etienne 


show for small ef 


fective landscape 
breadth, and blocming flowers, an 
irtist’s touch. This memorial exhi 


bition her es 


happily 


proclaims 
sence Jj. Wo 1 


BEWLEY 

| ‘IS well used whites and his in 
stinct for carrying his pictures 

to just the right degree of comple 

Murray 

lev at Grand Central a good por 


tion is what makes Bew 
traitist. Some of the faces are breez 
ily sketchy, carefully 


glazed, and in every case the treat 


others are 


ment seems to be appropriate. The 


youngsters appear cute, fresh, or 


impish, and the portraits of older 


BIGNOU GALLERY 

ALFRED PELLAN: “Lampe a 
petrole.” 

persons are entirely sympathetic 


But he doesn’t just set down faces. 
He 


and a mood for each picture 


decides upon a tonal scheme 


D. B, 


PELLAN 
RENCHER than the French of 


Paris can be the French Cana 
dians, and Quebec’s Alfred Pellan, 
now showing at Bignou, is surely 
Gallic to the core. After some early 
training in his home town he went 
to Paris, became a member of good 
standing of its school, and remained 
there till 1940 when he came home 
with shows and sales all over 
rope to his credit. 


Eu 


In his middle thirties, he seems 
to have just hit his top stride in 
time for his first New York exhibi 
tion, because the brightest, gavest, 
and for our taste the best of his 
compositions bear the date 1942. 
Earlier works are in a_primitivish 


vein and there are also some worthy 
excursions into Surrealism. But the 


new Pellans are semi-abstractions 
full of pattern and painted in a 
Matisse-derived palette. Flat paint 
is used to indicate still-life objects 
which seem paper thin but have an 
odd sort of three dimensional qual 
ity full of verve and daring. 

Pellan can’t stand empty space 
ind fills it all up with charming 
pattern, covering coffee pots, sauce 
pans, and even jemons with polka 
dots, using French wall-paper as 
background for still-lifes full of 
fruit, 1 checked table 


flowers, and 
cloths. And it is all organized. p. B. 


TRIO 
()' THE three painters offered at 
Contemporary Arts, Otto Bot 
to is the most consistently success 
ful, every one of his seven gouaches 
(including two hung against the 
light ) enjoyment. Color 
and brushwork seem to flower here 


offering 


quite effortlessly. Klonis has long 
been noted as this gallery’s best wa- 
tercolorist. He is so at home in the 
medium that he sometimes does a 
little bravura decoration piece, like 
some of the flowers, which doesn’t 
really say very much. Presser has a 
Central European somberness of vi 
sion and draftsmanship which lends 
prestige to all he hand 
to. R. F. 


turns his 


BEULAH STEVENSON 


ie of the welcome sights at 
J the Fifteen and abroad in larg 
er group shows on 57th are Beulah 
Stevenson’s dashing inventions. Now 
that 
wall space of her home gallery she 


this artist controls the entire 


lives up to expectations handsome 
ly. Miss Stevenson has a nice color 


flair and a further quality which 
recalls the early Burchfield: she 
can reduce nature to its pure es 





FIFTEEN GALLERY 
BEULAH STEVENSON: “Night View.” 





sential and keep it entirely recog 
nizable. Pictures in which she has 
struck a particular happy balance 
between abstract and literal land 
scape are Night View, The Train, 
and Madrid. In still-life she is apt 
the folds of her 
own invention. R. F. 


to lose herself in 


PEIRCE 


RESTO, change-o, a new Waldo 

Peirce, he of the watercolors, is 
here, and at the Midtown Galler- 
ies. If these do not represent the 
best of Peirce, then we are idiotic. 
Having so much more of the de 
monic whirl which we feel to be in 
him and has so far ap 
peared but sparingly in the oils, they 
must be termed a magnum opus. 
Glimpse Farm Horses and Apple- 
trees. Are the horses pintos or just 
sorrels? The amount of white pa- 
per will never tell you. But in a 
trice, so delicate is the balanee, so 
beautiful the painting, you don’t 
care, and you can almost hear 
Peirce thinking that you're not 
meant to know if you can’t put by 
the nagging details of life. Then 
there is Three Spruce, with its four 
clouds and flamelike trees so expert 
ly suggestive of what has made 
men in Maine. As for Castine Har- 


which 


bor, Orlando, Maine, and Trout 
Stream, these papers show what 
that state, poeticized and roman- 
ticized, looks like th 


PURDY; HEALY 


HE exhibitor at the Ferargil 

Galleries, Arthur Healey from 
Middlebury, Vermont, has a splen 
did sense of rhythmic composition. 
His watercolor of trees in a grove 
bent like harp strings is a trench- 
antly romantic picture called Senti- 
mental Landscape, while Canada 
































































































I loliday _ = 


which a 


Busman’s 
the latter of 


horse van has skidded off a snowy 


Goose and 


drive rless 


road, are breezy, strong papers not 
without a sense of humor 

Robert Purdy, 
hibitor, had 
congruous plus greater fantasy. His 
Birds in Basin- 
bird-bath 


a feeling of liberation for the ob 


Healey's pre-ex 


a like sense of the in 
washbasin (and not 
to vou and me—induced 


server, but not the birds (which 
were wild bluebirds hardly used to 
the privacy of a bathroom Also 
in Lady Godiva, the lady and horse 
gallivanting ten feet in the ai 
above a brook, was there imagina 
tion just this side of the hare 


brained J}. Wo 


TRACY: GRANVILLE 
HE manageress of Tall ‘Timbers 
Art Colony, Lois Bartlett ‘Tracy 

lives in New Hampshire year in 

year out. Now the Studio Guild 

has brought her work south for a 

spell. Winter has given her ap 

preciation of clouds which 

she paints with the richness of a 

child dabbling in finger paint. But 

she once lived in Florida and there, 


snow 


as in Cauliflower Patch, palms in 
terested her no less. The dank 
growth of the cauliflowers and the 
small shelter inside the tin-roofed 
shacks with their purple reflections 
are well caught. 
Dorothy Granville, 
hibitor at the Guild, works best 
with cloud forms as in Shower Over 
Burlington or in the composition 
that has the head of Lincoln, cloud 
formed, floating over the relief map 
of this country. J.Ww.L. 


another ex 


RELIGIOUS 

HRIST, as many modern paint- 
Him, is the dis 
torted, agonized, scarred, and terri 
bly suffering figure that Spanish 
and German old masters have rep 
resented, and not the eternally 
serene one beloved of Perugino. If 
it proves nothing else, the show of 
“Modern Christs” at the Puma 
Gallery points to that. In many dif- 
ferent compositions the pictures in 
this show by Beckmann, Georges 
Michel, Mané Katz, Fernando 
Puma himself give us this realistic 


A ers conceive 


Christ, Who, like Rouault’s, ex 
presses suffering and humiliation 
above all else. J. W.L. 


SMITH 
ESIGN on the linear side in 
bright, fresh color is what 
Leighton Smith gives us at the 
Marquié Gallery. A.S.L. and Na- 
tional Academy trained, he has 
done many types of designing and 


30 


which tell 


in his sureness. In his entirely pleas 


illustration, experiences 


unt exhibition the watercolors som«¢ 
Dufs 
black-outlined formula with Florida 


times hit the stenographic, 
ind the West Indies as the locales 
In the oils, the paint is sometimes 
as thick as Soutine’s for the plastic 
sometimes 


indication of a house, 


thin, 
landscape with 


as with the calm and lyrical 
Boats and 


bathers amuse him, and he shows 


barns 


them in gay tones drawing outlines 


in one stroke. They will amuse vis 


itors to the gallery too D. B 


DELBOS 

YUNNINESS, 
J long been the stock in trade of 
Julius Delbos. A master of group 


firmness has for 


ing, especially crowds on the flat 
Brittany or British sands, he now 
knows New England as well as his 





Her gallery mate is the much tray 
eled Adelene Moftat who 


everything from her copies of old 


show 5 


masters made in 


Europe to pi 
ture postcardish souvenirs of Orient, 


Iceland, and Continent D.B 


GATINE; BUZZELLI 


. the Vendome Galleries there 
CX are Alice Gatine, chiefly with 
watercolors, and Joseph Buzzelli (in 


chiefly Alice 


Gatine paints with the imagination 


person with oils 
of a primitive. She sees beach sand 


is burnished coruscant 


Copper, 
igainst the deepest jade of trees 
Houses, towns, ramparts, and lakes 
come to her nicely and though she 
tends to paint water as green as the 
Great Greasy Limpopo River, what 
is beyond the water is seen in 
crisped clusters. 


Mr. Buzzelli paints with more 





STUDIO GUILD 


LOIS TRACY: “January Sun.” 


beloved France. In Old Corner, 
Rokeby in July and Menemsha 
Bight this knowledge is attractive 
ly fused with his clear forms and 
well selected order. Not a few of 
the papers were done in the South 
of which St. Andrews Church, 
Charleston, the red roof glowingly 


modulated behind the sand - grey 
evergreens, should be enduringly 
fine. At the Babcock. J. W.L. 


HOLDEN 


OU can almost taste the dry 

ness of an August afternoon in 
Lephe Kingsley Holden’s watercol 
ors and oils of New England at 
Argent. She brings out the lanes 
and buildings well, and lets you rest 
for a while in the cool, long shad 
ows. She has been to Porto Rico 
too, and the 
mountain 


island’s purplish 
distances and green, 
green grass are commemorated in 
one of her strongest landscapes. 


passion and fury. Oils are his con 
tribution. Nature’s Fruit, Evening 
Glow, and After the Park Concert 
(which takes liberties with the size 
of the Reservoir tower seen bee 
tling over Central Park Mall) are 
his best. rw. t. 


CALLIGRAPY 


“TTVHE Masters’ Handwriting’ is 

the title of a which 
should serve as a magnet at the 
Weyhe Gallery. Many trains of 
thought will be set up by this view 
of autograph letters by French art 
ists from Ingres to Matisse. Usual 
ly, so that the visitor can compare 
the draftsman’s strokes with the 
penman’s, a sketch by the same art 
ist is shown. Sometimes the two 
manners are amazingly close as in 
the cases of the assertive Vlaminck, 
of Chagall who is as sure of his line 
in writing as in drawing, and of 
Henri Rousseau whose script was 


show 


free and easy as were the lines in 


his only lithograph (reproduced in 
Art News for February 15-28 
offer Surprises, 


From the example shown, Ingres 


Sometimes they 


seems to have written with a much 
heavier line than that with which 
he drew, and there is, strangely, no 
feverish excitement in Van Gogh's 
orderly script. One of the most re 
vealing exhibits is the Renoir: in 
the later period, when his hands 
were badly crippled, he could hard 
ly write at all. But the drawing of 
a nude, also late, shows what splen 
did control he could master. D. B, 


BOEHLER 

PORTRAIT and how it grew 
«4 is the subject of the Swiss Hans 
Boehler’s Artists’. There 
are about a score of drawings, all 
impressions of the same subject in 
varied moods, and then the final 
oil up to which all of this led, 
Many of the sketches have style, 
but the artist seems to suffer from 
an effort to be over-strong and as 
sertive—at least half of the mahy 
lines accomplish nothing. The same 
weakness appears in the multi 
stroked oil wherein the red robe is 
effective. It is powerful, but the al- 
most identical tones of violet and 
earth colors used for skin, hair, and 
ground add up to confusion. p.B 


show at 


RANNEY; HORVATH 


HE Minesota which Glen Ran 

ney sees (at the No. 10 Gal 
lery) is one of tremendous cloud 
formations and humpy hills against 
which barn units nestle. His clouds 
are unusual in that they teem with 
jagged streaks and directive tracks, 
bearing within them almost as much 
of the composition’s weight as the 
lower registers of the picture. Yet 
Ranney’s best is Autumn Light, a 
straight oil unmixed with the usual 
tempera underpainting. 

The Argentinian Guido Horvath 
follows Ranney. His multi-colored 
portraits of women are weaker 
than the landscapes, among which 
Stormy Sky in La Rosario de la 
Frontera stands out. J. Wilks 


GROUP 
A* THE Estelle Newman Gal 


lery a small selection of oils is 
highlighted by the following well- 
composed, well- painted canvases: 
Charles Aiken’s White 
Joseph Newman’s Dancers; Jes 
Schlaikjer’s Homestead; Frederick 
Thompson’s Still-Life, where cala- 
bash and pistol give a Harnett 
touch; and Girl’s Head by Lucia 
Tollarico. Old Time Bar by Arnold 
Hoffman is good bravura. J. Ww. L. 


Peonies; 
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IN RE DECOR 


The American Chair of 
the Eighteenth Century 
\* INDIGENOUS flair for de 
l sign and interpretation rather 
than routine copying of English 
models marked the American chai 
maker ot the 
How 


ful he also was is 


eighteenth century 
skillful, tasteful, and resource 


clearly demon 


strated in Ginsburg and Levv’s 
highly rewarding current showing 
of American chairs from 1720 to 
1820. Successor to their display of 


claw and ball furniture, the present 


exhibition of some fifty examples 
has been picked for its illustration 
of native chronological and regional 
developments. ‘The quality of the 
examples, which space does not pet 
remarkable 


In place of attributions to specific 


mit us to describe, is 
makers—open to question save in 


signed works—only allocations to 
the centers are given. An illustrated 
catalogue, listing the points of in 
each of the 


should prove an invaluable guide to 


terest of exhibits, 
students and collectors, and in its 
long, scholarly, informative intro 
duction it is pointed out how the 
cultural trends of a century are re 
flected in the ever changing propor 
tions and refinements of the chairs. 

In England, Sheraton tells us, 
chair and cabinet making were sep 
arate branches of the craft. Not so 
in. this country where the maker 
of highboys turned out chairs, very 
fne chairs, as well. Interpreting 
British models he blended styles to 
create new ones, added height and 
flair to the backs, changed the pro 
portions, favored the slip rather 
than the all-over stuffed seat, and 
innovated or modified the motif of 
the decorative carving. The chairs, 
well designed, were built solidly of 
fine mahogany when the maker did 


not choose woods as 


such native 
walnut and maple 

All this he did with a “time 
lag,” for example, introducing the 
Queen Anne style with its Dutch 
cabriole leg some years after that 
lady’s death. The Chippendale 
with its claw and ball foot and 
open splat back continued through 
out the Revolutionary period, long 
after it was finished in the mother 
country. The shield back Hepple 
white and the square back Sheraton 
with its local Phyfe modifications 
marked the early Federal period. 

The publications of Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton made their way to 
America in the last decades of the 
century, but it is interesting to note 
that American makers chose the 
patterns their English cousins passed 
by, and made them definitely their 





GINSBURY & LEVY 


AMERICAN CHAIRS: 
masterly curve in Philadelphia ma 
hogany Queen Anne arm chair, ca 
1755. (Below) New York, -typical 
of Duncan Phyfe’s Empire stvle 
Gilt stenciled mahogany, ca. 1520 


(above 





own. Apropos, one can quote from 
E. J. Hipkiss’ introduction to Bos 
ton’s Karolik collection: ““Much has 
been written in apology for our arts 
of the eighteenth century; it needs 
to be said and demonstrated that 
they were truly remarkable.” 
San Francisco: The Chair 
in Historical Survey 
()' THE half dozen exhibitions 
current at the M. H. de 
Young Memorial Museum in San 
Francisco perhaps the most unique 
is “The Chair” in which originals 
date from 1492 to 1942 but types 
are traced back to 4,000 years ago. 
There are also at 
view of Islamic art in rare examples 
of ceramic, textile, and manuscript 
painting, a showing of East Indian 
textiles, one of old samplers, and 
an annual of work by students of 


fine and applied art at Northern 
California Junior College. 


the Museum a 


Jewell 
(Continued from page 11) 


except on the floor. The pre School 
of Paris era she knew thoroughly, 
intuitively, and wrote exhaustively 
on such artists as Whistler, Daumier, 
Blake, Cassatt, Rossetti, Lepére, etc., 
but once the Parisian dealers start 
ed flooding the Manhattan galler 
ies with thei 


challenging wares, 


she was genuinely stumped by 


many of the more adventurous 
manifestations of the new art. I 
recall coming upon Miss Cary one 
autumn in Pittsburgh, seated be 
fore a large Picasso abstraction, the 
that 
show, in a state of pure bewilder 


ment; but she was always glad if 


clou_ of particular Carnegie 


anyone could throw light upon such 
debatable matters. 

When it came time to taper off, 
it was Jewell whom Miss Cary rec 
ommended to Arthur Hays Sulz 
berger, himself a lover of art and a 
Sunday painter of no little ability. 
Much to my while dis 
cussing recently with Alden those 
seemingly 


Surprise, 


remote days, I discov 
ered the popular belief that Miss 
Cary 
tion in fact. No one seems to know 
just how such an idea gained cred 
ence. I felt as if Alden had sudden 
ly suffered a bereavement, for Miss 
Cary would have made such an ex 
cellent aunt. 


was his aunt had no founda 


For nearly ten years she and 
Jewell worked side by side, until 
her death in 1936. 
particularly fine has 
these columns,” he wrote in an 
obituary tribute. “Elisabeth Luther 
Cary’s was an eager and sunny and 
valiant spirit. The illumination she 
could bring to a subject was strict 


“Something 


gone from 


ly her own.” He made special ref- 
erence to her humility—‘‘the sin 
cere, unsentimental humility of a 
pilgrim who knows that of learning 
there is no end.” 

Jewell has carried on traditionally 
the Cary critical approach to art, 
a shade more reportorial perhaps 
(since he goes to press practically 
every day as well as Sunday, his re 
views taking their place among the 
news columns without benefit of 
special “boxing’’), but soundly lit 
erary and obedient to the unwritten 
policies of his paper. When Merle 
Armitage brought out in 1939 Jew 
ell’s ““Have We An American Art?” 
—originally a series of articles writ 
ten for the Times in answer to 
Paris’s and London’s chilly recep 
tion to our overseas art exhibitions 
of the previous year—he pointed 
out in his preface that the Times 
art critic “of necessity must have 
judicial, scholarly, aesthetically-sensi 
tive, imaginative and executive capa 
bilities,” and must “consistently 


balance in his 
of the 
diced considerations of the present, 


preserve investiga 


tions past, in his unpreju 
and in his search for the esthetic of 
tomorrow.” How far Jewell meas 
ures up to this utopian concept of 
an art critic only posterity can safe 
ly say, but I do maintain that more 
often than not a publication as 
strictly defined as his does uncon 
sciously tend to govern the style 
Alex 


ander Woollcott seems to have been 
about the 


and tendencies of its writers. 


only one to escape re 
modeling. 

In 1935 the Forum published 
Ralph Pearson’s Failure of the Art 
Critics, a broadside attack in which 
he singled out Jewell as special tar- 
get. While admitting he was “a 
likeable man, a human, tolerant and 
interesting writer,” he stoutly main 
tained that he had “no true critical 
standards,” and that a purely liter 
ary approach to art was not sufh 
cient qualification for holding such 
a portfolio. Miss Cary, as well as 
most of the other critics, also came 
in for drastic overhauling. I agree 
with Mr. Pearson that the critic 
who knows nothing at first hand 
of the techniques he is studying is 
of necessity unable to grasp certain 
essentials which, to the artist, are 
of prime importance; but to find a 
critic such as Messrs. Armitage and 
Pearson would evoke is not so sim 
ple as it might appear. 

By all accounts, it would appear 
that Jewell has admirably justified 
the choice of Miss Cary and Mr. 
Sulzberger, and that he has given 
the Times the “judicial, scholarly, 
aesthetically-sensitive” approach to 
art that it calls for. His two books 
—Americans, one of the volumes 
on contemporary art sponsored by 
Maud Dale a dozen years ago, and 
Have We an American Art? of re- 
cent date—reveal the efforts of a 
writer who has delved into the in- 
tricacies of art criticism and found 
the subject a continuously lively 
and rewarding one. Jewell seems to 
thrive on his arduous task of keep 
ing a day-by-day column spinning, 
and judging from the Fifty-seventh 
Street tabulation of social amenities 
his life is not all canvas and clay. 
He gets about, in other words. For 
several weeks each summer he drops 
everything and boards a freighter, 
where, in a sort of Grand Hotel 
mood, he becomes just plain 
“Eddie” to the dozen passengers 
and crew. He admitted to me a 
life-long desire to acquire a nick 
name, and much prefers to be 
known by his new one than the 
more sedate “Alden” that we of the 
art world have always called him. 

First loves are mighty tenacious, 
and back of Jewell the art critic 
still hovers the three-bagger novel 














































































ist, merging now 


into poet. Word 
special words, deep-delved words ar 
characterist f Jewell’s style, and 
in the not too distant future a vol 
ime of verse may be expected from 
his pen. Perhaps he may even get 
that fourth novel to jell. But in 


the meantime he keeps his hand in 


such paragraphs as headed his re 
cent review of Max Ernst’s phantas 
magoric canvases at the Valentine 


Gallery Mailaerrus is 


ilarmingly or taxingly new 


nothing 
It is just 
backward. One 


invthing once in an effort 


Surrealism spelled 
can try 
to squeeze yet drop of novelty 
from a dessicated sponge.” 
of “Ernst the 


observes, “he now 


\propos 
Jewell 


dresses his 


I'silaerrus,”’ 


nudes in the pilore skins of vast 


animals, 


taking care to leave one 


beautiful thigh protuberant.” He 


“state of Carmi 
as opposed to the Freudian 


set-up of Dali, and accuses him of 


finds Ernst in a 


val” 


going off the deep-end on a “tex 
ture jag.’ Jewell’s critical point of 
view is primarily that of a poet 
novelist detached, impersonal, im 
partial. First and last it is for Jewell 
“art and the lonely way,” and he 
is unresponsive to the blandish 
ments of the politicians, the soap 
box orators, the cultists, the chart 
ists. He sees modern art as the 
product of our own time, as inev 
itable as the motor of the plane. 
He has his special preferences, even 
buys a painting on occasion (ac 
Harold Sterner’s 
recent gouaches which caused Marie 


Sterner to exclaim, ““That’s the first 


quired one of 


time I ever sold a painting to a 
critic!”’), hangs in his New York 


apartment a miscellany of works by 


Tchelitchew 
(Continued from page 25) 


his most brilliant portraits here: 
Joella Levy (see page 24), Lincoln 
Kirstein, Ruth Ford among others. 
This -failure to understand him 
made him sad and restless. He was 
always a man of premonitions and 
presages and now suddenly he knew 
he would have to leave. Sure 
enough, Paul Jouvet called him up 
on the trans-Atlantic phone asking 
him to come to Paris at once and 
do the sets for Ondine. He packed 
up Phenomena and caught the boat. 

Ondine broke a seventy-five year 
record in the French theatre, gross 
ing 1,000,000 francs a month for 
months running. Jouvet had al 
lowed him complete freedom and 
the work had been the fulfillment 
of his most fantastic dream. In 
1938 when Diaghilev commissioned 
him to do sets for Ode he had made 


his first stage experiments with 
light. Errante of ’33 was a further 
exploring of transparencies. The 


artist describes the first scene of 
Ondine (the fisherman’s cabin) as 
something like the inside of a 


ft 


such men as Lintott, Marx, Dov 
Hallowell, et 
he ise fo American art” 
vould seem to be Jewell’s special 
mcern, and he notes with satisfac 
tion at the close of Have We an 


American Art? that it needs “‘less 
impassioned argument than seemed 
urgent a few short vears ago 


He points out the menace of 


1 “country-wide, concerted, band 


wagon movement” surrounding the 
“rise, inebriating debauch, and de 
of the 


Being American and creating Amer 


cline American Scene cult 


can art goes much deeper than 


herd 


hysteria American art 


isn't something superficially Ameri 
can and therefore superficially ou 
own [he appearance of a truly 
American architype as exemplified 
in all the arts can no longer, I think, 
be missed except by those who re 
fuse to see the writing on the wall 
Let it be always a genuine art that 
we laud and encourage: an art so 
real, so good, so original and un 
hampered by the devitalizing force 
of academism, an art so fed by the 
sources of our experience and of 
our unique life as a people that it 
requires no noisy fanfare and need 
fear no honorable tests that may 
challenge it along the highway ot 
at the tribunal of an enlightened 
world.” So concludes “Eddie” Jew 
ell’s summation, together with the 
parting admonition “to be humble 
in our dawn of promise. Yes, it will 
do no harm to keep before us 
Walt Whitman's reminder that the 
strongest and sweetest songs remain 
Which is, 
American 


fully acknowledges 


to be sung.” of course, 


what every critic 


grate 


marvelous fish. You see the bones 
embroidered in light (actually they 
were painted on tartan) and then 
watch the scene dissolve into the 
bottom of the sea. The next one, 
laid in a mother-of-pearl colonnade 
produced marbleized costumes based 
on memories of 1914 pomp and 
circumstance—ospreys, trains, tassels. 
The women wore green wigs and 
long green gloves with mother-of 
pearl claws, Jouvet an armor of 
green horsehair veined like a tree. 
There were bird costumes which 
Tcheiitchew called “hommage a 
Audubon.” When this artist lets 
himself go there is almost no limit 
to the magic at his command. It 
was with this in mind that ART 
NEWS, in its recent plea for more 
artistic opera décor, nominated him 
as the ideal designer for the Magic 
Flute at the Metropolitan. 

Though Tchelitchew may later 
join the Jouvet company in South 
America he has something to finish 
in New York first. The Julien Levy 
show and metamorphosis relate to 
this. Metamorphosis dates from 
1939 and the portrait of Constance 
Askew. Metamorphosis is trying to 





peep behind the black curtain and 


‘hift the 


cretion which he 


skirt of nature,” an indis 
feels sure he will 
have to pay for some day. But in 
the meantime amazing things hap 
pen, the way for instance the green 
lon walked into the picture by 
that name one day (see page 25 
ind changed everything. For the 
big oil he hopes to finish in 1942 
he has made innumerable studies of 
leaves. Each one is also a brilliantly 
imaginative drawing of a variety of 
quite different things: a Flight in 
Egypt, a woman in scarfs, an angel 
trumpeter, animals, and 


so on, and all the time it’s a leaf 


scurrying 


so thin and brittle you can hear it 
tapping in the wind. 

In Tchelitchew’s studio is a little 
dime labeled My 
Scrap Book which is reserved for 


store volume 





PRIVATE COLLECTION, PARIS 


“SLEEPING SOLDIERS” with 


interchangeable 





head is the whole world!” A rasp. 
berry has Tchelitchew enr iptured: 
i red ball of 


sweetness—which js 


m egg—held in a claw “Quelle 
folie!” Other natural phenomena 


take poetic shape. Night becomes 
Water is both 


sinister and benign—water which is 


in enchantress 


wet and enclosing and water which 
is millions of individual crystals and 
makes a sound like falling sand. 
Women’s hair and water, the hair 
of Constance Askew and Ondine. 
Che exhibition will further con. 
tain what he calls the Dreams of 
I'chelitchew, marvels made out of 
nothing at all. Tchelitchew will 
look at the blots where he has 
wiped his brushes, will amplify, 
enter into them, breathe life with 
strokes 


as fine as a Chinese artist. 


Like moving vapor the forms change 


limbs was a_ theme 


'chelitchew noted on a trip to Alsace in 1929, and elaborated on. 


his actual studies of grains, plants. 
and grasses. You open it and feel 
that you are in the presence of a 
latter-day Diirer. His language be 


talks 


return 


when he 
Nature and she in 
seems to pirouette for him like a 
fantastic personage from a_ ballet 
“Look at a head of wheat,” he 
says, “an armadillo! Look at leaves 
—each one is 


comes 
about 


extravagant 


1 face, a dandelion 


Flemish Art 


(Continued from page 18) 


the Antwerp artists’ Guild of St. 
Luke, an intimate double portrait of 
the Artist and His Wife (page 17), 
echomg Van Eyck in_ technique 
and in attitude and painted in 1496 
by the anonymous Fleming known 
as the Master ot Frankfort, from 
his altars at Frankfurt-am-Main. 
After 1500 the influence of Italy 
became increasingly strong with 
Flemish borrowings (often misun 
derstood ) not only of Italianate mod 
eling and Italianate architectural ac- 
cessories, but also of the more heroic 


and become lions, castles, birds, 
mountains 
look at 
them. Sometimes he feels that the 
big picture he is working on is as 
fragile as that and so he chose a 
dandelion to symbolize it. But it 
won't blow away. The chances are 
that it will be finished this year 
and that we will really see it. That 
time we will have to write a book. 


cloud 
that disappear while you 


Statues, crimes, 


Italian concept of the human being. 
From Antwerp there is Mabuse’s 
Henry III, Count of Nassau (page 
17>), from Brussels Van Orleys Dr. 


Zelle, and from Haarlem Mos- 
taert’s Portrait of a Man (detail 
page 17). No longer minutely 


painted, emotionally intense Flem- 
ish primitives, they are fully devel- 
oped portraits of the expansive and 
worldly Renaissance Man. 

Where Van Eyck nearly a cen 
tury earlier had the knack of re- 
cording through a man’s features 
what he saw in his soul, Bosch 
concludes the cycle and heralds a 
new one by expressing the spiritual 
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struggle in symbolical terms. But he 
never loses sight of the human be 
ing Though the Surrealists can 
jam him as divine prototype, this 
master of mordant satire worked 
with svmbols which were common 
property rather than highly person 
4] concoctions of the subconscious 
Much admired in his own time, he 
rimed at, and succeeded in reach 
ing the many rather than the few 
He was a popular, not a coterie art 
st. A member of the confraternity 
ff the Virgin which put on moral 
zing theatric ils in his native town 
ff Bois-le-Duc, he preached in his 
paintings, using his caricaturist’s tal 
ent for exaggeration to put his 
points across when he painted a hu 
manity torn between good and evil 
ind saved by faith. And such was 
his genius as a painter, that he was 
ible to record ali this plastically 


National Academy 
Continued trom page 13 


whose loveliness its subject quite 
belies 


Thus there are signs abroad that 


our painting becomes in its con 
stitution even more hau trigger. An 


other instanceable canvas is Jay 
Connawav's fine Monhegan, which 
makes these near-shore waves as 
wwesome as the view from a rugged 
grey peak in the Rockies but errs 
—probably (for we have never been 
to Monhegan only in a lightness 
of tone, a pastel blue, that seem 
ingly more befits the Pacific than 
the Atlantic. But Mr. Connowavy 
must know: he lives at Monhegan 

Ihe best sea picture in_ this 
Academy show is a great one, con 
nected, as some of these contribu 
tions increasingly are, with the wat 

Abandoned, 
Altman Prize 
his represents a life-boat full of 
perhaps fifty people, the ship from 
which it put out foundering from 
mine or torpedo in the distance. As 
a dim illumination plays over the 


Higgins 


awarded the $s 


— Kugene 


figures in the moon, striking one 
mans coat a deep phosphorescent 
luster, another's hat orange, pick 
ing out a red here, a green there, 
two figures in the sea are being 
thrown ropes and life-belts. In de 
sign, restraint, color, and poign 
ancy this is an arresting picture. 
Portraiture in this Annual does 
not figure highly. Paul Burns’ 
snappy and intriguing Portrait of 
My Wife is with the best, while 
Alphaeus Cole’s likeness of Father 
Orchard, the celebrated English 
preacher now in New York, is well 
fitted to be up among the leaders 
i the men’s section. Luigi Lucioni 
becomes more and more, as in his 
Mili Monti, like a mannerist Bron 
zno of the moment, but Gene 
Alden Walker in The Letter, a 
Study of a Negro girl in a blue dress 
with red and white turban, is laud 
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with a sure if brief technique. 

Most thoroughly “modern” of 
the exhibition’s paintings is the 
Bosch pinkish-grisaille Allegory of 
Avarice, also known as the Death 
of a Miser (pages 18 and 19) 
With Death at his door, the angel 
and the Devil struggle for his soul 
while the vanity of his youth (the 
winged imp in the foreground) and 
the avariciousness of his later years 
make the case against him. Like 
other panels in this exhibit, this 
one was never previously exhibited 
though Frnendlander, who has pub 
lished it, indicates a drawing in the 
Louvre of a similar composition. 
Perhaps from a wing of a retable, it 
is an example of the broader style 
and more direct arrangement of his 
late period, much more vivid and 
full of verve than an earlier treat 
ment by him of the same subject. 


able. To our way of thinking, these 
were all more “achieved” than the 
prize winners—the vague Nude by 
Stream from Isabel Bishop, whose 
lrawing is freer at the expense of 
purpose and clarity; Old Trooper, 
1 woman with a cast in her eye, by 
Guv Péne Du Bois; and Gorsline’s 
glittery East Side Local. 

Among the. still-lifes Hananiah 
Harari’s Man’s Boudoir could have 
been a depressant but for its obvi 
ous cleverness in matching up the 
flotsam and jetsam a man takes out 
of his pockets at night. It won the 
prize for still-life and properly so, 
but also faute de mieux. Zsissly’s 
Corea, a “speaking” landscape of 
Maine, is another evidence of cley 
erness rather than of great intui 
tion or great haudling of pigment, 
vet it is pleasant. It is “speaking” 
because it is true of Maine on one 
of those grey uninspired days when 
vou feel like sitting indoors and 
reading, when there is nothing 
doing in the sky, and when all na 
ture seems mournfully at peace. A 
sort of modern Cropsey, it lacks 
strength, dash and fervor, yet was 
good enough to win the prize for 
landscape. But better paintings 
were missed. 

There should be adduced now 
the work of the Martinos—Antonio 
and Giovanni, the latter less com 
pact in his work and less of a 
genius, but both similar in color 
range, as though they painted oft 
the same tubes and palette. Giovan 
nis Price Street was adjudged the 
better and won the S. J. Wallace 
I'ruman Prize. 

The sculpture, as so often in the 
Academy, is on the disappointing 
side. Though there are few or no 
“hideosities,” the general run is 
only average in quality. Portraits 
like the John Philbin by Elizabeth 
Geiger give the sculpture what lit 
tle distinction it possesses. But re 
member the landscapes. No break 
down there! 





Of great interest to 


Art Dealers 
and 


Antique Dealers 
A Long Wanted Need Fulfilled 


Mastai's Classified Directory of Art, An- 
tique and kindred Dealers, listing 10,000 
names and addresses in the U.S.A. & Can. 


Two separate listings for each firm, in classi- 
fied and in alphabetical order. Listed under 
classified headings are dealers in: Paintings— 
Oriental Art — Prints & Engravings — Silver 
— Antiques — Arms & Armor — Autographs 


— Coins — Interior Decorators — Furniture — 
China — Americana — Auctioneers — Gift 
Shops — Rugs — Tapestries & Needlework — 
Glass —- Metalwork — Art Consultants — 
Framers — Packers & Shippers — Jewelry — 
Curios — Restorers & Repairers — Bric-a-brac 
— Lamps — Miscellaneous — etc. 


All museums listed comprehensively 


Rcady in June, price $3.50—if ordered in advance, $3.00 


If you have not yet received a questionnaire 
one will be sent gladly upon request. 


Mastai's Classified Directory 


of American Art and Antique Dealers 


71 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE PLAZA 5-7941 




























ART SCHOOLS 





LEARN PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


By the NEW, EASY 
STUART SYSTEM 


Previous art training or NOT 
This Stuart System is radically 
It will REALLY TEACH 
PORTRAIT PAINTING. Cost is unusual- 
Write for booklet 


NOW 


STUART STUDIOS, Dept. G 


121 Monument Circle 


talent 
necessary 


new and simple 


ly low free Start 


your career 


Indianapolis, tnd. 





UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


SCHOOL 
OF ART 


Credits Given **Gal ery-on-the-Moors"’ 
June {5 - September {i East Gloucester, Mass. 


SACHA MOLDOVAN 


ONE HOUR FROM TIMES SQUARE 
DRAWING ~ PAINTING 
AT THE 
MOHENSIC ART CENTER 


R.F.D.3, Crompond Road, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Mornings . Afternoons . Evenings . Weekends 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Catalog on Reqwest to 
5 EAST 73 STREET 
N. Y. C. REgent 4-3117 





ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS: 


Reach your prospective 
pupils by advertising to 
the vast group of wealthy 
and cultured young Amer- 
icans (and their parents) 
who read America’s fore- 


most fine arts magazine— 


ARTnews 


“ALL THE NEWS & REVIEWS OF ART” 


The ART FOUNDATION 


A NON-PROFIT MEMBERSHIP CORPORATION 


PUBLISHERS 









ART EDUCATION in America 





BOSTON, MASS 
mer 
Boston 


\ wartime sum 
School of the 
Museum of Fine Arts is a 


project planned in the f 


session at the 


interests Oo 
educational speed-up and the train 
tasks 
ind 
lithography for military application 


ing of students tor such war 


is camouflage, photography, 
In addition to the special wat 
courses, regular instruction in_ the 


arts and crafts will continue with 


1 series of history of art lectures 


by George Harold Edgell, Director 
of the Museum, and outdoor paint 
ing Classes which will substitute for 
rt colonies wiped out by coastal 
defense work. Summer 
June 5, 


made before June 1 


term opens 


and enrcllment should be 


CLEVELAND, O 
of the 
Committee of 


New chairman 
Museum-School Relations 
the National Edu 
Association is Milton S. Fox, 
instructor at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art and the Cleveland School 
of Art. Purpose of the Committee 
the 


basis, of the 


cation 


will be study, on a_ national 


functions of schools 


ind 


museums in relation to each 


other. 


COLUMBUS. O.: “Three Weeks 
of Painting with Kuhn” will climax 
the sixty-third season of the Colum 


bus Art School which is afhliated 
with the Gallery of Fine Arts in 
that city. Between April 11 and 
May 1 the noted painter is con 


ducting alternate afternoon and eve 
ning classes at the school which are 
open at a nominal fee to everyone 
interested in the art and craft of 
painting. In addition, he will give 
two lectures, open to the public, 
illustrated by movies and slides of 
his own design. An exhibition of 
the artist’s paintings, including some 
already celebrated works and others 
before shown, 


never accompanies 


136 E. 57 St.. New York this spring festival. 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 28 - Aug. 22 


Portrait—Sidney Dickinson 
Figure—Alden Wicks 
Landscape—John Folinsbee 
Water Color—Harry Leith-Ross 
Illustration—Lyle Justis 


NEW HOPE, PA. 
Two four week terms 


Decoration—Charles Child 

Abstract and Non-objective—Lloyd Ney 
Still Life—R. A. D. Miller 
Murals—Maximilian Vanka 
Sculpture—Harry Rosin 


Survey Course—eight instructors one week each. 


Week-end visits to Art Galleries. Two Student Exhibitions 
Series of mid-week lectures by artists and art critics 
Week-erd (Saturday and Sunday) class in Painting 

Bucks County Summer Theater. Broadway Productions. 


34 


Ask for catalog: The New Hope School of Art, New Hope, Pa. 


INDIANAPOLIS IND Like 
other educational institutions 
throughout the country, the John 
Herron Art School adopts a wat 
time schedule with continuous all 
year courses in all departments 
This will shorten the regular pe 
riod of art training by at least one 
full year. The program will be 


idopted in June, and high-school 


graduates are urged to begin then 


studies immediately upon gradua 
| 


tion 


IOWA CITY, IA 
State 


rt department offers two 


For the 1942 


43 season the University of 


lowa’s 


research assistantships paying $45 


each with two-thirds reduction in 


tuition. Eleven tuition scholarships 


ire also offered. Tuition for under 


graduates is $65, and ten dollars 


less for graduate students. Courses 


ire offered in the history of art as 


well as studio courses in fine and 
commercial branches 

NEW YORK, N. Y.: June 1 will 
see the institution of the “Emer 
gency Program” of the Parsons 
School of Design (formerly the New 
York School of Fine and Applied 
Art) which will shorten the pe 


riod of vocational and academic art 
training without decreasing the re 
attend 


quired number of weeks’ 


ance, 


NEW YORK, N. Y.: Among this 
season's guest teachers at the High 
School of Music and Art are Rob 
ert Edmund Jones, stage designer; 
Lee Laurie, architect and sculptor; 
Peer Smed, metal craftsman; Moses 
Soyer, painter; and Warren Whee 
lock, sculptor. 


NEW YORK, N. Y-:.: 
Hutchins and Caleb Hornbostel, 
both New York architects, have 
been appointed to the faculty of 
the Cooper Union Art Schools. 
Leave of absence has been granted 
to Richard Boring Snow, an archi 
tectural staff member who has been 
named a defense building inspector 
for the United States Navy. 


Robert S 


MILLS COLLEGE, 


tonlo 


CAL.: An 
Sotomayor, noted Bolivian 
painter, will be faculty member at 


the summer session at Mills Col 
lege. Sotomayor, internationally 


caricaturist, 
and illustrator, is an easel painter 
as well. 


known as a muralist, 


SAN FRANCISCO.:: 
direction of Thomas Hughes the 
San Museum’s Photo 
Forum is presenting a Pan-Ameri 
can series each Thursday at 8 P.M. 
Countries bordering the Pacific 
from Alaska to Cape Horn will be 
shown. 


Under the 


Francisco 
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PAINTINGS BY 
EASTMAN 
JOHNSON 


THROUGH APRIL 30TH 


11 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


CHAO 
MING 
CHEN 


CHINESE 


ANTIQUES 


Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUY 


UNITED 
STATES 
SAVINGS 






FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Privately owned collection of paintings 
including works by Lancret; Geoffry; 
Schirmer; Lacroux; Folk; Rouello; Howell; 
Perry; Lascary; and other artists. NO 
DEALERS. For further information address 
BOX 415, ART NEWS. 


ART NEWS 





and other 
books, catalogues, brochures, etc. 


Western Newspaper Union 


304-20 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK] 


fine publications, 
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| 
| 
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ART NEWS of AMERICA 


Continued from page 7 
tion in which all of America is in 


vited to participate here are 


thirty-four prizes ($2,5 worth 
divided into two groups, one to go 
to artists of the U. S., 


ind Canada, 


its depen 
dencies, the other to 


citizens of the remaining twenty 


American republics. ‘The two first 


prizes are $5 each, and they range 
on down to ten $25 prizes in each 
group. Competition closes on July 
28 and entries must be anonymous 
Program and entry-blanks may be 
obtained from the competition’s 
Director, Ehot F. Noves, Depart 
ment of Industrial Design, the Mu 
seum of Modern Art, 11 West 53 
St., New York City 

Equally topical is the Museum’s 
“Art Sale for the 


—paintings, 


Armed Services” 
watercolors, drawings, 
and prints by noted artists past and 
present donated to the Museum 
and to be offered to buyers during 


in exhibition from May 6. to 





LENT BY MR. WILLIAM n. 
A VERSATILE 
hoff who painted 


Annual Show in Los 


Angeles 
( NE-MAN juries in each field 
made the selections of paint 


ings, sculptures, and craft displays 
admitted to the Third Annual of 
the Artists of Los Angeles and 
Vicinity now at the Los Angeles 
Museum. But larger specialized 
juries singled out the exhibits for 
special honors. Honorable Mentions 
were given equallv to ten paintings, 
one of which, the 
the show, 


“discovery” of 
in the 
seventy-five-year 
old ex-circus agent, Edwin F. Max 
well. It sold an hour after the show 


was Circus Day 
Gay ’gos by the 


opened. Other painting citations 
were capped by Anders Aldrin, 
Gladys Aller, Mary Blair, Etienne 


Ret, Mentor Huebner, Dan Lutz, 
Emst Van Levden, Oscar Van 
Young and Denney E. Winters. 

First award for sculpture went to 
Leon Saulter’s rugged Power, while 
Ruth Clemens was next in line, re 
ceiving first Honorable Mention for 
her cute terracotta Shampoo. 





ART NEWS 


COVERDALE 


Glen Lukens topped the crafts 
section by receiving the first award 


for his handsome glass bow] 


Canada’s History in 
Painting 
ARGEST 


4 seen south of our northern bor 
at the Grand 
Central Galleries in the Maple Leaf 
Fund's benefit exhibition sponsored 
by most of the New 
York’s Canada’s 
major artists, past and present, have 


Canadiana show ever 


der is now on view 


leaders of 
artistic activities. 
depicted the top points of interest 
in that country’s history and topo 
graphy in the paintings, prints, draw 
ings, and maps from the 
Coverdale Collection. 


noted 
Supplement 
ing this is a streamlined view of 
current Canadian painting lent 
from the permanent collection of 
the Art Association of Montreal. 


Of interest to historians, art his 


rO THE GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES 


recorder of Canada’s Habitant scene was Cornelius Kreig 
“New Year's Day Parade, 


Quebec” in 1871 
torians, and bibliophiles is the Wil 


liam H. Coverdale Collection of 
Historical Canadiana named for the 
president of the Canada Steamship 
Lines and 


past few 


assembled during the 
decorate the 
rooms of the Manoir Richelieu at 
Murray Bay. Three hundred years 
of the Dominion’s development un 
der French and British rule are de 


picted. 


vears to 


The collection is rich in wa 
tercolors many of which were exe 
cuted by such British Colonial off 
cers as Lieut. Col. James P. Cock 
burn who worked in the early nine 
teenth century. A group of oils by 
the German-born Cornelius Krieg 
hoff shows the work of the most 
celebrated Canadian artist of a hun- 
dred years ago, and aquatints by 
the eighteenth century J. F. W. 
Des Barres and lithographs of the 
Oregon Territory after Sir Henry 
James Warre who died in 1898 are 
notable. Of special import to con 
noisseurs in this country is the se 
lection of Audubon birds and ani- 
mals and the group of nearly all the 
Currier & Ives prints relating to 
Canada. 
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ALAVOINE 
0&6 CO 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES 
OBJETS D’ART 


712 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
2 Avenue Kleber, PARIS 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, 


WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN + GREEK 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIEVAL + RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS + PRINTS 


30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


ROMAN 





PAUL ROSENBERG &CO. 


16 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


BRAQUE 


Through April 25 


LONDON 
31 Bruton Street 


aiitiatsiiaaasatie ieee 


PARIS 
21 Rue la Boetie 








MOVING 


GREAT REDUCTIONS ON ENTIRE 
COLLECTION OF CHINESE ART 


RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 


600 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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67 EAST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 





(INC. ] 


High Grade 


730 Fifth Avenue 


PAINTINGS BY 


ALFRED PELLAN 
RAOUL DUFY 


Painted in June, 1941 


MOST RECENT 
WATERCOLORS BY 


ITALIAN TERRA-‘COTTA 


SIXTEENTH 


MEDIEVAI 
CHINESE 


EPHRON GALLERY 






PIETA 


CENTURY 


PAINTINGS 
ANTIQUES 


AND 
ART 


PLAZA 9-6480 


JULIUS LOWY 


PICTURE FRAMES 


Antiques & Reproductions 
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COMING AUCTIONS 


. . : the Harry Payne Whitney estate on 
Shepard et al Furniture 


and Silver 


See ISH and French furniture, 
4 gold 


paintings, 


porcelains, 
Oriental 
Georgian and 


boxes, laces, 


tapestries and 
with 
other silver, property of the estate 
of the late Helen Gould Shepard 


ind of other owners, and including 


rugs, together 


a gold-plated service from the 
F. W. Woolworth collection, sold 
by order of Mrs. James P. Donahue 
will be dispersed at public auction 
sale on the afternoons of April 24th 
and 2sth following exhibition week 
davs, commencing on the 18th of 
\pril at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 


on the 


Ihe sale will be 
premises and will 


\pril 29 and 3 
follow 
public exhibition at the house on 
\pril 27 and 28 
work, mantlepieces, and the elabo 


Ihe house’s wood 


rately carved and painted wood 


work of the ceilings are included 


Highly 


of tapestries including two of the 


notable is the collection 
Diana Fontainebleau tapestries, two 
three Brussels 

Daniel Ley 
niers, and a Royal 
Beauvais tapestries after J. B. H 
Deshaves as well as a signed Beau 


Gobelins, a set of 
Teniers tapestries by 


series of four 


vais tapestry after Boucher. French 


century furniture in 


eighteenth 





BRUSSELS XVI century Renaissance tapestrv, from a set of eight, repre 
senting “Titus Receiving Tribute from Tvre.” 


W hitney Tapestries and 
Furnishings 


APESTRIES, furniture, and in 
terior appointments of the Harry 
Payne Whitney mansion, a New 
York landmark at 871 Fifth Ave 
nue, will be dispersed at public 
auction by order of the executors of 


Art of Chile 


(Continued from page 10) 


temperament, manifested outwardly 
in the sobriety of his speech and 
gesture. The superficial 
and reserve vanishes with better un 
derstanding of his spirit which is 


coldness 


sensitive as well as passionate. On 
the other hand, the temperate cli 
mate and the beautiful aspects of 
nature in this land, soften to a cer- 
tain extent the violent tension of 
the Spanish spirit, giving it a less 
tragic, more serene outlook. 

To this spiritual modification, we 
may also add the active contact 
Chile has maintained, during the 
past century and in the present one, 


Louis X\ 
Louis XV commodes 
Metropolitan Mu 


seum of art, and 


cludes two suites im 
Beauvais, 
shown at the 
other decorative 
objects. 

Included with the paintings are 
works by Lorenzo Costa, a portrait 
of Charles | by Van Dyck and 
atelier, a Lawrence Mrs. Siddons, 


and a Gainsborough. 


with French culture. From the hu 
manistic, clear, and rational spirit 
of France, from her balanced and 
harmonious conception of art, 
Chilean artists extracted the 
principles and the discipline to ex 
press the Chilean way of life. 


have 


Thus, by a happy coincidence 
of two aspects of the Latin genius, 
in a setting as propitious as that 
which saw the birth of classic cul 
tures in the Mediterranean, an art 
begins to arise in this distant land 
of the Pacific coast which translates 
an exaltation in nature and a joy of 
life into lyricism of color and grace 
of form, and which maintains a line 
of infinitely human meaning. 
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ALBANY, N. Y., Albany Institute of History ~ 
& Art. Apr. 29-May 31. Artists of Upper Hud- 
son Annual. Open to artists residing within 
100 miles of Albany. Mediums: oil, watercolor, 
pastel & sculpture. Jury. No prizes but one 
object will be purchased by Institute. Entry 
cards and works due Apr. 21. Albany Insti- 
tute of History & Art, 125 Washington Ave., 
Albany, N. Y 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., Berkeley-Carteret Ho- 
tel. June 15-Sept. 14. Annual Summer Oil 
Exhibition. Open to all artists. Medium: oil. 
jury. Prizes. Works due June 8. Mrs. W. H. 
D. Koerner, Chairman, 209 Grassmere Ave., 
Interlaken, N. 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA., Vivene Art Studio. May 
10-16. Mountain Artists Annual. Open to all 
mountain artists. All mediums. $1 fee. Jury. 
Entry cards & works due Apr. 30. V. Black, 
Pres., Amer. Artists Prof. League, 703 Com- 
merce St., Bluefield, W. Va. 


BLUE RIDGE, N. C., All-Southern Art Insti- 
tute. Aug. 3-9. All-Southern Art Annual. 
Open to all artists. All mediums. No jury. 
No prizes. Works due July 20. Dr. W. D. 
Weatherford, Director, 806 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


COLUMBUS, 0O., Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts. September. Ohio Watercolor Soc. Annual 
Cireuit Exhibition. Open to members (mem- 


WHEN & WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


bership open to Ohio residents). Mediums: 
watercolor. Jury. Exhibition will circulate in 
Ohio from Oct. to June. Entry cards & works 
due Sept. 8. Mrs. R. M. Gatrell, Sec’y., 1492 
Perry St., Columbus, 0. 


FITCHBURG, MASS., Fitchburg Art Center. 
Sept. 13-Oct. 6. Regional Art Exhibition. 
Open to artists of central Mass. All mediums. 
No jury. No prizes. Works due Sept. | 
Daniel Tower, Director, Fitchburg Art Cen- 
ter, Fitehburg, Mass. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS., North Shore Arts As- 
sociation Galleries. June 28-Sept. 13. North 
Shore Arts Assoc. Annual. Open to members. 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, prints, & sculpture. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Works due June 5. Adelaide 
Klotz, Secretary, Rear 197 E. Main St., 
Gloucester, Mass. 


MASSILLON, 0., Massillon Museum. Nov. 
1-30. Seventh Annual. Open to residents & 
former residents of Stark (Ohio) and adjoin- 
ing counties. All mediums. Jury. Purchase 
prize. No entry cards. Works due Oct. 22. 
Albert E. Hise, Curator, Massillon Museum. 
Massillon, 0. 


MERIDEN, CONN., Arts & Crafts Association. 
May 4-(i1!. Nineteenth Exhibition. Open to 
members (membership open to all, dues $1.00). 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Works due 


Apr. 23. Virginia L. Thomas, Curator, 41 
Washington St., Meriden, Conn. 


NEWARK, N. J., Washington Park. May 22- 
24 (rain dates, May 29-31). Spring Open Air 
Show. Open to New Jersey artists. All me- 
diums except sculpture. No jury. No prizes. 
Entry cards due May 8. Mrs. Herbert C. 
Bradley, Jr., Sec’y., Artists of Today, 49 
New St., Newark, N. J. 


OAKLAND, CAL., Oakland Art Gallery. May 
10-June 7. Sculpture Annual. Open to all art- 
ists. Medium: seulpture (miniatures or works 
weighing over 200 tbs. will not be accepted). 
Jury. Medals & $50 prize. Works due May 2. 
Oakland Art Gallery, Municipal Auditorium, 
Oakland, Cal. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art. 
Autumn, 1942. San Franciseo Art Assoc. An- 
nual. Open to all artists resident in U. S. 
Mediums: oil, tempera on panel, & sculpture. 
Jury. $1,100 in prizes. San Francisco Museum 
of Art, Civie Center, San Franciseo, Cal. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center. 
May 3-24. Wilmington Society of Fine Arts 
Watercolor Annual. Open to Delaware artists, 
pupils of Howard Pyle and members. Me- 
diums: watercolor, pastel, print, drawing & 
illustration. Jury. Prizes. Works due Apr. 27. 
Constance Moore, Director, Delaware Art 
Center, Park Drive at Woodlawn Ave., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


COMPETITIONS & SCHOLARSHIPS 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI: Three 
full-tuition art scholarships for one year’s 
study. Open to students 17-25 years of age, 
residing more than 25 miles outside of Cin- 
cinnati. Contestants must submit examples of 
work by Mav |. Art Academy of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART, AT- 
LANTA: Two full scholarships for one year's 
tuition. Open to high school seniors of South- 
east. Samples of work must be submitted by 
July |. L. P. Skidmore, Director, 1262 Peach- 
tree St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


HIGH SCHOOL COMPETITION: Thirty schol- 
arships for full and half tuition at Kansas City 
Art Institute. Open to high school students 
graduating in winter or spring of 1942. Ex- 
amples of work due May 15. Write for entry 
blank to Kansas City Art Inst., 4419 War- 
wick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo 


LIFE ART COMPETITION: $1000 in purchase 
prizes offered by LIFE magazine to men of 
the armed forces. All pictorial mediums. Sub- 
ject matter must relate to artist’s experience 
while on active duty. Closing date May 4 
Army men may send entries to: Pictorial 
Branch, Bureau of Publie Relations, War 
Dept., Washington, D. C., for LIFE Art 
Competition. Navy, Marine Corps & Coast 
Guard entries go to: Public Relations Bureau. 
Navy Dept.. Washington, D. C., for LIFE 
Art Competition. 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE, ALTON: Ten schol- 
arships of $200 each. Students must submit 
samples of their work and meet entrance re- 
quirements of the college. Work due May |. 


A. N. Sullivan, Seey., Monticello Coll 
Women, Alton, Il. — 


8ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, ST. 
LOUIS: Eighteen full-tuition scholarships 
for one’s year’s study. Open to all students 
who wish to enter upon art training. Entries 
due May t!. For particulars write St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts, Washington Univ., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: Cash prizes, and 35 
scholarships for one year’s tuition at well- 
known art schools. Open to undergraduates in 
seventh through twelfth grades. Winners will 
be chosen at National High School Exhibition 
at Carnegie Inst., Pittsburgh, in May. Re- 
gional exhibits will be held in 16 cities prior 
to this. All mediums. Scholastic Awards Com- 
mittee, 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


SOAP SCULPTURE: National Soap Sculpture 
Committee. Annual Competition for seulptures 
in white soap. Procter & Gamble prizes for 
advanced, senior. junior and group classes 
amounting to $2,200. Closes May 15. Entry 
blanks: National Soap Sculpture Committee, 
80 East tith St.. New York, N. Y. 


STUART SCHOOL OF DESIGN, BOSTON: 
Scholarships of $100 & $200 for one year’s 
study in commercial art. Open to high school 
graduates. Awards to be made on basis of 
ability & need. Write Scho'arship Commit- 
Be, Stuart School, 102 the Fenway, Boston, 

ass. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. SYRACUSE: Twen- 
tv scholarships of $100 each to freshman in 
College of Fine Arts. Awards on basis of high 
school record & evidence of ability in major 
field. Dr. F. N. Bryant, Director of Admis- 
sions, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE: One 
full and four half scholarships in art, music 
& architecture. Open to graduates of accred- 
ited high schools who must meet entrance re- 
quirements of College of Fine Arts. Scholar- 
ships may be held until completion of course. 
Applications due June 25; competition to be 
held July tt. Write Dean H. L. Butler, Col- 
+ gd Fine Arts, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, 


UNITED HEMISPHERE POSTER COMPETI 
TION: Museum of Modern Art offers 34 cash 
prizes totalling $2500 for nosters by citizens 
of all countries in Western Hemisphere. 
Posters must use one of following slogans ir 
English, Spanish or Portuguese: Hands Off 


the Americas; 2! Republics—i Destiny: 
Unite Against Aggression; Fight for a Free 
America. Posters may be designed for any 
medium; designs are to be 30” wide x 40” 
high, with margin at least i” on all sides. 
Winning posters will be exhibited at Mu- 
seum of Modern Art next autumn & later 
circuited throughout Hemisphere. U. S. Govt. 
will have use of designs for reproduction. En- 
tries must be anonymous. For program, in 
any of 3 languages, write Eliot F. Noyes, 
Director, Dept. of Industrial Design. Museum 
? oe Art, |! W. 53rd St., New York, 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA: Kate 
Neal Kinley Memorlal Fellowship of $1000 
for | year’s study. Open to students of music, 
art & architecture who must Submit examples 
of work. Applications due by May 15. Dean 
Rexford Neweomb, College of Fine & Applied 
Arts, Room (10, Architecture Bidg., Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana, fll. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, EUGENE: Four 
graduate assistantships of $550 each, open to 
Graduates of accredited colleges or univer- 
sities. Ellis F. Lawrence, Dean, Sehoo!l of 
Architecture & Allied Arts, Univ. of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. 


U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, WASH.- 
INGTON: Examination for artistic & mechani - 
cal lithographers for government positions 
paying from $1440 to $2000 a year. Written 
test will not be given; applicants will be rated 
on education & experience. Examination an- 
nouncements & application forms may be ob- 
tained at first- and second-class post offices 
. — Civil Service Commission, Washington, 


VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RICH- 
MOND: Fellowships for Virginia artists under 
38 years old. Open to artists or art students 
born in Virginia, or resident in Virginia for 
5 years. Committee will make awards on merit 
and need. Applications due by June |. T. C. 
Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond. 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


ALBANY, N. Y.. Inst. of Art: Albany Print 
Club, to Apr. 20. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., La Quinta Gall.: 
Taos Artists, te Apr. 30. 

ANDOVER, MASS., Addison Gall.: Image of 
Freedom, to Apr. 30. 


= Gall.: Prints & Print Processes, to Apr. 


APPLETON, WIS., Lawrence Coll.: Water- 
colors from Marine Hospital Competition, to 
Apr. 2. 

ATHENS, GA., Univ. of Georgia: Southern 
States Art League Annual, to Apr. 30. 

ATLANTA, GA., High Museum: Shute; Rogers; 
Dodd, to Apr. 30. 

AUBURN, N. Y., Cayuga Museum: Redfern 
Color Prints; K. Faulkner, to Apr. 30. 

AUSTIN, TEX., Univ. of Texas: Selections 
from Corcoran Biennial, to Apr. 26. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Museum of Art: F. Lee; 
A. Rothschild; M. White, Jr., prints, to May 
10. Organic Designs in Home Furnishings, 
Apr. 24-May 24. 

Walters Gall.: Sign & Seal, to Apr. 30. 
BATON ROUGE, LA., Louisiana Art Commis- 
sion: Lotus Club; B. Byerley, to Apr. 30. 
BETHLEHEM, PA., Lehigh Univ.: Stauffer; 

Howard. Senior, Apr. 5-26. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Museum of Fine Arts: 

ap sohamten Fine Arts Soc. Annual, to Apr. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Public Library: Bir- 
mingham Art Club, to Apr. 30. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Art Assoc.: Frederic 
Taubes, to Apr. 30. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND., Indiana Univ.: Ab- 
Stract Ptrs. of Indiana, to Apr. 30. 

BOSTON, MASS., Guild of Boston Artists: 
Alphonse Shelton, to Apr. 28. 

Grace Horne Gall.: Sawyer, to Apr. 18. Boston 
Art Club, Apr. 20-May 2. 

Inst. of Mod. Art.: Americans 1942, to Apr. 21. 

Museum of Fine Arts: Contemp. Amer. Artists, 
4 Apr. 30. Thorne Miniature Rooms, to June 


Public Library: 18th & 19th Century Engrav- 
ings, to Apr. 30. 
Vose Gall.: Mary Aiken, to Apr. 25. 


ART NEWS 


BOZEMAN. Montana State Coll.: 
Prairie Print Makers, to Apr. 30. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Albright Gall.: Master- 
pieces of Art, to Apr. 20. Buffalo Print Club, 
to Apr. 24. 

BURLINGTON, VT., Fleming Museum: Art in 
Industry, to Apr. 30. 

BUTTE, MONT., Art Center: E. Lochrie; E. 
Johnson, to Apr. 30. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Fogg Museum: Asiatic 
Art, to Apr. 30. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C., Person Ha'l Gall.: 
Clare Leighton, wood engravings, to Apr. 26. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Univ. of Virginia: 
Portraits of Children, to Apr. 21. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: Artists of Chicago 
Annual, to Apr. 26. 

Findlay Gall.: Gifford Beal, to Apr. 20. Modern 
French Ptrs., Apr. 20-May 15. 

Kuh Gall.: Archipenko, te Apr. 18. Carlos Me- 
rida, Apr. 20-May 16. 

Mandel Bros.: Northwest Art League, to May |. 

CINCINNATI, ©., Art Museum: Contemp. 
Ceramics of Western Hemisphere, to Apr. 26. 
French Watercolors & Drawings, to May 10. 

CLAREMONT, CAL., Pomona Coll.: Selections 
from Ptrs. & Seulptors Club Exhibit, to Apr. 


30. 

CLEVELAND, 0O., Museum of Art: Contemp. 
British Art, to Apr. 19. 

COLUMBUS, 0O., Gall. of Fine Arts: Walt 
Kuhn, to Apr. 30. Everyman's Annual, Apr. 
21-May 5. 

DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts: Allied 
Arts Annual, to Apr. 25. Prairie Printmakers, 
Apr. 25-May 13. 

DAVENPORT, IA., Municipal Art Gall.: Latin 
Amer. Prints & Ptgs., to Apr. 26. 

DAYTON. O., Art Inst.: Soldier-Artists; Alex- 
ander Brook; G. Mess, aquatints; Hunting- 
ton, sculpture, to Apr. 30. 

DELAWARE, 0O., Ohio Wesleyan Univ.: All- 
Alumni Art Exhibit, to May (0. 

DENVER, COL., Art Museum: London Auxiliary 
Firemen, to Apr. 30. 

DES MOINES, IA., Art Center: Artists of 
Upper Mississippi, to Apr. 22. WPA Exhibit. 
to Apr. 30. 

DETROIT, MICH., Museum of Art: Amer. 


MONT., 





Painting, to May 10. 

ELGIN, ILL., Elgin Acad.: Catherine Lord, 
Apr. 19-May 3. 

ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Art Gall.: The Daubers 
Club, to Apr. 30. 

FITCHBURG, MASS., Art Center: J. J. Lankes, 
woodcuts, to Apr. 29. 

FLINT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: 25 Creative 
Amer. Ptrs., to May 3. 

FORT WAYNE, IND., Art Museum: Brown 
County Artists, to Apr. 30. 

FORT WORTH, TEX., Public Library: Local 
Artists, Apr. 21-May 16. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Art Gall.: Art in 
Michigan, to May 15. 

GREAT FALLS, MONT., Art Center: Mate- 
rials of the Artists, Apr. 20-May (1. 

GREEN BAY, WIS., Neville Public Museum: 
Francis Jacques, to Apr. 30. 

GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICH., Alger 
House: Grosse Pointe Artists Ass'n. Annual, 
to Apr. 26. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington County 
Museum: Madonnas; Malvina Hoffman, scu!p- 
ture, to May 3. 

HARTFORD, CONN., Wadsworth Atheneum: 
Connecticut Acad. of Fine Arts, to Apr. 19. 
independent Ptrs., Apr. 25-May 16. 

HOUSTON, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts: Rus- 
sian Art, to May 3. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Herron Museum: Sal- 
vador Dali, to Apr. 30. 

10WA CITY, IA., Univ. of towa: lowa High 
School Art, to May |. 

LAWRENCE, KAN., Thayer Museum: Syra- 
euse Watercolors, to Apr. 30. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., Amer. Contemp. Gall.: 
Harry Sternberg, prints, to Apr. 30. 

County Museum: Artists of Los Angeles An- 
nual, te Apr. 26. Barse Miller, to Apr. 30. 

Foundation of Western Art: So. Calif. Water- 
colors, to May 2. 

on Art Commission: Calif. Art Club, te 


pr. ‘ 

Stendah! Gall.: MacDonald Wright; Morgan 
Russell, Apr. 20-May 9. 

Vigeveno Gall.: Raoul Dufy, to May 2. 

LOUISVILLE, KY., Speed Museum: Jerome 
Myers, to Apr. 26. 


EXHIBITION 
A Century 


of 
American 


Chairs 
1720 - 1820 





Mail coupon below—with 25c—for 
catalogue with 30 full page illus- 
trations and valuable historical in- 


troduction. 


THROUGH MAY 9th 
at 36 East 57th Street 


GINSBURG & LEVY, Inc. 


Sewers’ TEAR GT Pe eS 


GINSBURG & LEVY, Inc. 
815 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Enclosed find 25c for copy of “A Century 
of American Chairs.”’ 
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| ADDRESS i 

l l 

CITY STATE J 
ee em a A Nn 


PAINTINGS BY 


BOGDANOVICH 


Through April 25 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


2! EAST 57 STREET, N. Y. 


ALBERT DUVEEN 


EARLY AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Heckscher Building 








REEKKREEEREK AD morica’s first 
All - American Art Gallery .. . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 


service to collectors, whose inquiries are 
invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll E. 57th St.. New York 








GALLERY 
37 West 57 St. 


FIFTEEN 
SMALL PAINTINGS BY 


NORMAN MASON 


APRIL 20TH TO MAY 2ND 


THE HENSHAW GALLERY 
Opens May 10th, 1942 


SECOND YEAR 
C. H. HASTINGS, See. 
208 West Franklin St. 
BALTIMORE 













NASHVILLE 
Brown County 
INDIANA 
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Exhibition of Paintings 


Watercolors and Drawings 


by 


JOHN 
CARROLL 


At the Galleries of 


FRANK K. M. REHN 


683 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
Near 54th Street 





RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


GRIGORY 


GLUCKMANN 


To May 2 


Schneider-Gabriel 
Galleries 


71 EAST 57th ST. NEW YORK 


| 














CONTE 
ARTS 3 
Paintings by 


HARRY DIX 


THROUGH MAY 2 


PAINTINGS BY 


CHILDREN 3000 MILES APART 


FROM SCHOOLS OF 


ELSA ROGO 


FROM APRIL 2! 


THRU MAY 2 


BONESTELL GALLERY *106E. 57St. 





MPORARY 
8 West 57th St.. N. Y. 


ee 
PAINTINGS AND ETCHINGS BY 


MARTIN PETERSEN 


April 15-May 16 


H. V. ALLISON & CO. 


ee $2 EAST S7th STREET" 







th STREET GALLERIES 
22 East 60th Street 


Elaine P. Auchmoody Ethel M. Dana 
Celine Baekeland Sue Cory Guenther 
Mary K. Karasick 


April 17—May 7 


Ferargil Galleries 


Frederic Newlin Price 


63 East 57 St., New York 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Brooks Memorial Gall 
Van Gogh, to Apr. 30. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Art Inst Wisconsin 
Art Annual, to Apr. 29 

Layton Gall.: Elton Krafft, to Apr. 30 

Milwaukee-Downer Coll.: Sea & Shore, to Apr 
27 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Inst. of Arts: Inter- 
nat'l. Watercolors, to May 3. Amer. Way in 
Art, to May 30 

Univ. Gall.: Latin Amer. Art; Annual Big Ten, 
to Apr. 28 

Walker Art Center: Chinese Ptgs., to Apr. 26 

MONTCLAIR, WN. J., Art Museum: Western 


Hemisphere Ptgs.; Kalish, sculp., to Apr. 19 


NEWARK, WN. J., Acad. of Arts: New Jersey 
Amateur Artists, to Apr. 25 

Art Club: New Jersey Artists Watercolor An 
nual, to Apr. 30 

Artists of Today: Schellin, to Apr. 18. Mager 
Aor. 20-May 2 

Newark Museum: Contemp. Art, to Apr. 30 


Modern Artists of New Jersey, from Apr. 25 
New Jersey Gall.: Newark Art Club, to Apr. 18 


General Exhibition, Apr. 22-May {3 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Arts & Crafts Club 
Members Annual, Apr. 7-25. Schoenberger 
Apr. 25-May 9 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS., Smith Coll.: Cleve- 
land Artists, to Apr. 30. 

OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial: Amer. Ptgs., 
to Apr. 26. ‘‘Through the American Land 
seape,’’ to Apr. 30. 

OTTUMWA, IA., WPA Art Center: Dwight: 
Kirsch; Faulkner; Thiessen, Apr. 20-May 5 

OXFORD, MISS., Art Gall.: Caroline Comp- 


ton, to Apr. 30 
PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Fine Arts Center 
Regional Artists Annual, to Apr. 30 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Art Alliance: Fletcher 
Martin; Group, to May 3. Pardi, Apr. 17- 
May 8 

Newman Gall. Peter Fingesten, sculp., to Apr 
23 

Philip Ragan: Garsoian, to Apr. 20. ‘The 
Philadelphia Scene,’’ Apr. 24-May 24. 


PITTSBURGH, PA... Carnegie Inst.: Louise 
Pershing, to Aor. 26. Amer. Watercolors, to 
May 10. Art of Australia, to May 15 


PITTSFIELD, MASS., Berkshire Museum: 
Allan Davidson. to Apr. 30. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Art Museum: Modern 
Mexican Ptrs., to Apr. 30. Miro, to May 6. 

PRINCETON, WN. J., Princeton Univ.: Modern 
French Ptgs., Apr. 27-May It}. 

Print Club: Emil Ganso, to Apr. 27. 

PROVIDENCE, R. }1., Art Club: Group, to 
Apr. 26. 

School of Design Museum: Contemp. Rhode 
Island Anrual, to May |. 

RACINE, WIS., Wustum Museum: Racine & 
Vicinity Exhibit, to Apr. 30 


RALEIGH. N. C., Art Center: Jones & Smith, 


to Apr. 23. North Carolina Artists, Apr. 26- 
May 3 
RICHMOND, VA., Valentine Museum: Pre- 


Columbian Art of South America, to Apr. 30 
Virginia Museum of Fire Arts: Glenna Lati- 


mer, to May 8. C. Moomaw, Apr. 22-May 8 
ROCHESTER, WN. Y., Memorial Art Gall 
Thorne Miniature Rooms, to Apr. 30 
ROCKFORD, ILL., Art Assoc.: Annual Jury 
Show, to Apr. 30 
SACRAMENTO, CAL., Crocker Gall.: Don Da 
vid H Frank Meyer-Kassel; Northwest 
Ptgs., to Apr. 30 


ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Museum: Toulouse- 


Lautree lithographs: Amer. tndian Art; Art 
ists Guild of St. Louis, te Agr. 30 

SALEM, ORE., Art Certer: Watercolors & 
Drawings from Louisiana, to May | 

SALT LAKE CITY, UT., State Art Center 
Watercolors; ‘‘The Country.”’ to Apr. 21 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., De Young Memorial 


Museum: Islamic Art; Meissen Porcelain, to 
Aor. 30 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL Museum of Art 
Santa Barbara Artists Annual; Old Masters 
Meyer Hiler, to Apr. 30 

SARATOGA SPRINGS. N. Y., Skidmore Coll 
Alfrida Storm, Apr. 23-May 5 

SCARSDALE, WN Y Scarsdale Theatre 
W. Rettie, to Apr. 18. Elsa Bley, Apr. 19- 
May 2 

SIOUX CITY. IA., Art Center: Sioux City & 


Vicinity Exhibit, te Apr. 30 
SOUTH HADLEY, MASS... Mt Holyoke 
Coll.: Contemp. Amer. Sculptors, to Apr. 29 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Museum of Fine 
Arts: Deerfield Valley Art Assoc., to Apr. 22 
Contempt. Amer. Ptgs.; Chinese Bronzes & 
Ceramics, to Apr. 30 


TOLEDO, 0., Museum of Art: Contemp. Chilean 
Art, to May 3 

TORONTO, ONT., Art Gall.: Canadian Wa- 
tereo'ors & Prints; Group, to May 4 

UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. : 
Gerda With, to Apr. 30. Waylande Gregory, 
ceramics, to Apr. 24. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Arts Club: Daisy Erb: 
Drake, interiors, to May |. 

Coreoran Gall.: Washington Watercolor 
Annuz:, to Apr. 26. 

Smithsonian Inst.: Washington Landscape Club, 
to Apr. 28. Soc. of Washington Etchers, to 
Apr. 30. 

WILLIAMSBURG, VA., Coll. of William & 
Mary: 48 State Murals. Apr. 20-May 2. 

Coll. : 


Club 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS., Williams 
5 Centuries of Italian Ptg., to Apr. 30. 

WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center: 
Patriotic & Historic Delaware, to Apr. 26 

WILMINGTON, N. C.. WPA Museum of Art: 
North Carolina Architecture, to Apr. 26 


NEW YORK CITY 


Apr. 18 
19-30 


A.C.A., 26 W. 8 Gropper, to 
Tschacbasov, Apr 
Acad. Allied Arts, 349 W. 86 
Annual Spring Salon, to May 16 
Acquavella, 38 E. 57 Styka, to Apr. 30 
Allison, 32 E. 57.. . Petersen, to May 15 
American British, 44 W. 56. Drawings, to May 2 
American Fine Arts, 215 W. 57 
“*Vietory & Independence,’ to Apr. 28 
American Inst. of Decorators, 595 Madison : 
Group, to May (6 
American Place, 509 Madison. .Dove, to May 27 
Argent, 42 W. 57 
Moffat; Holden; Kingsley; Lephe, to Apr. 18 
Acheson; Stanley, Apr. 20-May 2 


Artists, 113 W. 13 .. Silz, to Apr. 27 
Ass. American, 711 Fifth Hirsch, to Apr. 18 
Thomas Benton, to Apr. 20 
Paul Burlin, Apr. 20-May |! 

A.W.A., 353 W. 57 
MacAlister Miniature Rooms, to May 14 
Babcock, 38 E. 57.. Delbos, to Apr. 18 
Amer. Ptgs., Apr. 20-30 


Barbizon-Plaza, Sixth at 58 
Jeanne Mertz, to May 3 
Barzansky, 860 Madison.....Group, te Apr. 30 
Bignou, 32 E. 57.....Alfred Pellan, to Apr. 25 
Dufy, Apr. 27-May 16 
Bonestell, 106 E. 57. .. Aguirre, to Apr. 18 


Brooklyn Museum. .Brooklyn Artists, to Apr. 19 
Prints & the Cireus, to May 3! 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57. + ac Knaths, te May 2 
Clay Club, 4 W. 8..Cerny, sculpture, to May 9 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 
Botto; Klonis; Presser, to Apr. 18 
Harry Dix, to May 2 
Decorators, 745 Fifth.... Designs for Decorative 
Use; Guild of Book Workers, to Apr. 21 
Demotte, 39 E. 51..Art & the Stars, to Apr. 30 
Downtown, 43 E. 5! 
Spring Exhibition, te May 2 
12 €. 57 
Renoir after 1900, to Apr. 25 
19th & 20th Century French, to Oct. 
161 W. 57 
Contemporary Group, to Apr. 30 
Eighth St., 33 W. 8..Flower Ptgs., to Apr. 18 
Audubon Artists, Apr. 19-May 2 
Ephron, 67 E. 57. .Ptgs. & Antiques, to Apr. 30 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57....Arthur Healy, to Apr. 19 
Paul Meltsner, Apr. 20-25 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57........ Stevenson, to Apr. 18 
Norman Nason, Apr. 20-May 2 
Per Amy Jones, Apr. 20-May 2 
French, 51 E. 57...Modern French, to Apr. 30 
Gall. of Modern Art, 18 E. 57 
French & Amer. Group, to Apr. 30 
Ginsburg & Levy, 815 Madison 
A Century of Amer. Chairs, to Apr. 30 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham 
A. T. Hibbard, Apr. 20-May 2 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 
Amer. Acad. in Rome Competition, 
Apr. 28-May 9 


Durand- Ruel, 


Eggleston, 


Harlow, Keppel, 670 Fifth 

Vanguard Prints, to Apr. 30 
785 Fifth 

English Sporting Prints, to Apr. 30 

Kleemann, 38 E. 57....Louis Bosa, to Apr. 30 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57. Flemish Primitives, to May 9 
Komor, 38 E. 5! 

Sung Porcelains & Potteries, to Apr. 30 


Kennedy, 


Kraushaar, 730 Fifth...... Bouché, to Apr. 18 
Contemp. Americans, Apr. 21-May 16 
Levy, John, tt E. 57 


Eastman Johnson, to Apr. 30 

Levy, Julien, 1! E. 57 
Tehelitehew, Apr. 21-May 23 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57....Bogdanovich, to Apr. 25 
Contemp. Americans, Apr. 28-May 23 
Ba, GOs Wr océscves Arts of China, to Apr. 30 


Lyon, 15 E. 56 18th Century Amer. 
Furniture, Silver & Ptgs., to Apr. 30 
Macbeth, ti E. 57 


50th Anniversary Exhibit, to Apr. 30 
Marquié, 16 W. 57..Leighton Smith, to Apr. 25 
Matisse, 41 E. 57 Matta, to Apr. 21 
Tanguy, Apr. 21-May 9 
Mayer, 41 E. 57 Prints, to May 2 
McDonald, 665 Fifth 

17th Century Dutch Etchings, to Apr. 30 
Metropolitan Museum Rembrandt, to Apr. 30 

Art Directors, Club Annual, to May 2 
Renaissance in Fashion 1942 Apr. 22-jJune 30 
Midtown, 605 Madison. Waldo Peirce, to Aor. 18 

, Vineent Spagra, Apr. 21-May 9 
Mileh, 108 W. 57 John Whorf, to Apr. 30 
Morton, 130 W. 57 Group, to Apr. 30 
lan Maciver, Apr. 27-May 9 
Museum of City of New York 
N. Y. Work of Stanford White, to May 31 
Museum of Living Art, 100 Wash. Sq. 
Americans, to Oct. 31 
Museum of Modern Art 
Children’s Festival of Modern Art, to Anr. 26 
Rousseau, to May 3 
National Academy, 1083 Fifth 
Nat'l. Acad. of Design Annual, to May 16 
Newman, 66 W. 55 
Ptg. & Seulpture Groun. to May 4 
N. Y. Historical Soc., 170 Central Pk. W. 
*‘America Calls,’’ to Apr. 30 
N. Y. Publie Library, Fifth at 42 
As Artists See New York, to May 3 
F Still-Life Prints, to May 16 
Nierendorf, . 57 
Klee; Art of Seven Seas, to Apr. 3° 
No. 10, 19 E. 56 Horvath, Apr. 20-May 2 
Old Print Shop, 150 Lexington 
Honest Americars, to 
O'Toole, 24 E. 64 
Roderic & Patrick O'Connor, Apr. 17-May 10 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57 Menkes, to Apr. 25 
Gallatin, Apr. 27-May 9 
Perlis, 32 E. 58. Chirico, décors, to Apr. 25 
A Century of Draftsmanship, Apr. 27-May 29 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58....Evsa Model, to May 2 
Puma, 59 W. 56....Modern Christs, to Apr. 25 
Reed, 46 W. 57..V. Sargent; Master 
Craftsmen & Designers, to Apr. 20 
Hildegarde Kropp, Apr. 20-May 2 
Rehn, 683 Fifth.......John Carroll, to Apr. 30 
Riverside Museum..Latin Amer. Prints; 
Girl Scout Staff Members, to May 3 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57..... .Braque, to Apr. 25 

19th Century Masters, Apr. 28-May 30 

Rubinstein, 715 Fifth 


Abstract Artists, to Apr. 30 


Apr. 30 


Sachs, 63 E. 52 
Animal in Ancient Art, to Apr. 30 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57 
Daumier Lithographs, Apr. 27-May 30 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 57 
Gluckmann, to May 2 
Seligmann, 15 E. 57 
Contemp. Landscapes, to Apr. 30 
60th St., 22 E. 60 
Contemp. Americans, Apr. 17-May 7 
Staten Island Inst. 
Staten Island Artists, to Apr. 30 
Sterner, 9 E. 57....Harold Sterner, to Apr. 30 
Studio Guild, 130 W. 57..Sargent; Levy; 
Field; Marshall, to Apr. 25 
Uptown, 249 West End.Chris Ritter, to Apr. 24 
Vendome, 23 W. 56 
Gertrude Van Allen, to Apr. 27 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55 
Felicia Meyer, Apr. 21-May 9 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington 
The Masters’ Handwriting, to Apr. 30 
Whitney Museum. .Contemp. Amer. Sculp.; 
Ptgs. from Permanent Collec, to May 29 
Willard, 82 &. 57........ Gina Knee, to May 2 
Zborowski, 61 E. 57 


Jimenez, drawings, to Apr. 30 
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SPRING EXHIBITION 
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To May 2 


The PINACOTHECA 
20 WEST S8th STREET, N. Y. ¢ 


Watercolors by I 


JANE C. STANLEY 


Memorial Exhibition Held by Her Daughter 


ALICE STANLEY ACHESON | 


Also Showing Paintings 
April 20 through May 2 


ARGENT GALLERY 42 W. 57 St 
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INVITATION 





to enter a year’s subscription to ART NEWS is provided by the 
coupon below. The price of $4.50 will insure your receiving 


every one of the next 20 issues at a saving of $2.50 over the 





Gift subscriptions may also be entered at the cost of $4.50 for 
the first one and $3.50 for each succeeding one. A note telling the 
recipient of your gift will accompany each subscription, or we can 
enclose one of your personal cards if you prefer. Simply fill in the 


coupon and mail it to us together with your remittance TODAY. 


YOUR 20 ISSUES BRING YOU 


800 pages of indispensable information 

60 plates in full colors 

1200 other large, clear illustrations 

80 articles of feature importance 

600 reviews of current exhibitions 

50 detailed reports of art and antique auctions 


320 news items on vital developments on art through- 


out the U. S. 


20 calendars of exhibitions conveniently arranged for 


gallery-goers 


and many other important features 


newstend price of 35 cents per copy. 

















SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION IN U.S.A. $4.50 ANNUAL FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION $5.50 


THE ART FOUNDATION, INC., 136 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen: Please enter the following subscription to ART NEWS for 
one year (20 issues) for $4.50. (Special Rate to accredited students and 
artists, $3.50.) 


| 1 enclose my check. Bill me later. 


NAME — — 
ADDRESS _—_—_— 


CITY — mes aucinpiieinnmanndaii ital 





WILDENSTEIN 


& CO., INC. 


DISTINGUISHED OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES— SCULPTURES 
WORKS OF ART 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


SCULPTURE AND TERRA COTTAS 


BY 


GUITOU KNOOP 


APRIT, 29 TO MAY 16 


PAINTINGS OF NEW YORK 


BY 


JOHANNES SCHIEFER 


APRIL 29 TO MAY 16 


19 EAST 64th STREET, N. Y. 





